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PART I 
SCENES FROM BRIA'S CHILDHOOD 






CHAPTER I 

Old Owen Owen christened her Cambria, and this 
was the way of it. 

Her parents were from the Cymric fastnesses of 
Wales. They had come to London, knowing but 
little English, and reading his name over the shop- 
front, and recognising it for that of a compatriot, 
they had taken heart and gone in unto him and 
asked him for a night's lodging. 

Now, it was known throughout Hanger Lane that 
Old Owen Owen was a very hard man. The hardest 
man, however, has secret sweet chords among his 
heart-strings that the sound of his native tongue in 
a foreign land may touch to responsive vibration. 
For two score years Old Owen Owen had not heard 
that sound. It quickened his senses and warmed 
his blood like a draught of generous wine. He put 
down the book he had been repairing and looked 
at his visitors shrewdly over his silver-rimmed 
spectacles. They stood before him with appealing 
faces, a strange, lost-looking couple. 

The man was short, stockish, of a dark, ruddy 
countenance; he had ox-like eyes and loose re4 
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lips. His wife, in health, would have resembled 
him closely; but a poignant period of pain and care 
had strained the colour from her cheeks, dimmed her 
eyes, and pinched her features. Her languid pose 
and frail outline bespoke fatigue and weakness. 

Old Owen Owen bustled round the counter, and 
placed a chair for her, a thing the like of which he 
had never done before to human knowledge. This, 
too, before he had clearly learned their errand. Then 
he turned to the man and inquired his business. 

The man replied that his name was Ormathwaite. 
He hailed from Mothbyther, near Ruabigh. Old 
Owen nodded. He was a glass-blower, and an old 
fellow-townsman had offered him a berth in some 
sand-blast works at Tottenham. So he had jour- 
neyed up to London. Had arrived that morning, 
and proceeded to look for lodgings. But lodgings 
such as his slender means afforded were hard to 
get. Landladies looked askant at him, because he 
was so uncouthly clad and spoke the English so 
badly. Also — poor David Ormathwaite blushed 
here — the wife was very poorly, and people were 
afraid of the trouble she might bring into their 
houses. They had fared far and hard for seven 
mortal hours. Night was coming on, and in all 
this desert city of cold stones they had no friend 
to give them shelter. They had seen the familiar 
name over the shop. They had known an Oweq 
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Owen of Mawddwy, not far from Llancarreg; it 
was like the smell of a boiling pot to a hungry man. 
For himself, David continued, he required neither 
bed nor board. He would seek and find some forest 
to lie down in. But the lady? Ah, it was not 
fitting for one so tender and young, a girl of only 
twenty, and a year-old wife, to tramp the accursed 
streets of this inhospitable London, with nowhere 
to lay her head. 

Old Owen stemmed the garrulous tide. 

How much were they prepared to pay? he asked. 

All day they had been advancing their offer of a 
weekly rent at each new application. David clapped 
on yet another sixpence. 

" I have a room," said Old Owen, " that you are 
welcome to at half the price you name. Come and 
see it for yourselves. ,, 

They followed him upstairs, and he showed them 
the room. It was dusty and cobwebby, but large 
and dry, and adequately furnished with one double- 
bed, a table, and some chairs. Mrs. David removed 
her bonnet and lay down on the bed whilst the two 
men clinched the bargain. 

" A gill of croo will not dissolve friendship/' said 
David Ormathwaite magnificently. 

But Old Owen said he was a teapot-sucker, and 
would rather compound the treat for his share of 
what the dram would cost. 
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"And, mark you/' said he, "no roystering or 
brawling in my house, David. None o' your 
Mothbyther ways here, my man ! " 

David was torn between relief at the saving to 
his pocket and abashment at the spurning of his 
generous offer. He added twopence halfpenny to 
the pile of silver he had counted out on the table. 

" The lady would like some refreshment?" sug- 
gested Old Owen. 

David nodded. Old Owen went downstairs. 

When he returned with a steaming tray, he found 
Mrs. David still prostrate on the bed. Her husband 
sat at her feet, love in his eyes, bread and cheese and 
an onion on his knee. This Lenten fare, which he 
had taken from a swollen carpet-bag, he was de- 
vouring unctuously, every now and then pausing to 
offer a morsel to his wife. And she, poor soul! 
though so far past hunger that the mere sight of the 
food almost sickened her, did not fail to smile her 
gratitude, though she still continued to shake her 
head resolutely, as often as her husband importuned 
her. 

Some thirty hours later Cambria was born. 



CHAPTER II 

David struck the table with his clenched fist — but 
gently, for he loved himself. 

" I tell thee," said he in his native Welsh, " the 
child shall be named Olwen." 

" Megan," said his wife. 

"Is she child of mine?" 

"Or Winifred," said Mrs. David. "Though 
Selina is a good name, too." 

" Olwen. Have done, my dear — Olwen." 

" I was thinking," mused Mrs. David, " that it 
might be well to give the child an English name." 

Her husband skipped about the floor. 

" You pay no more heed to me than if I were a 
bladder of wind ! " he cried. 

" Rose has a full, round sound." 

" She shall be Welsh or nothing." 

"Why not call her the Leek at once, then?" 
Mrs. David demanded. 

"Olwen, Olwen !" shouted her husband. "Olwen 
Alys! Olwen in honour of our good friend below 
stairs; Alys in honour of thee." 
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"I am not so set against Alys," his wife con- 
ceded. " Alys Olwen Megan." 

" The Olwen should — nay, shall — come first" 

" I tell thee what, wrong-headed dear one," cooed 
Mrs. David softly ; " the good Mr. Owen himself 
shall name her." 

They tried to read each other's eyes. There was 
guile in the minds of both. " Surely," thought 
David, " the old man will not miss the honour of 
naming our beautiful child as nearly after himself 
as is possible in the perverse circumstances, especi- 
ally if I prompt him skilfully." " I will see to it," 
Mrs. David assured herself, "that the old man's 
judgment is nicely guided by me." And she threw a 
coquettish glance at a billowy mirror she had nailed 
up on the wall. 

Meanwhile the child lay sleeping in its cot, a 
morsel of transparent flesh, round-limbed and lusty, 
with a wonderful growth of shreddy black hair 
crisping about its ears. 

Old Owen Owen had, as the phrase goes, taken to 
the child. For the first two weeks he had sternly 
refused to have aught to do with it. At the end of 
that time Mrs. David bore it downstairs, invaded 
his outworks, and carried the citadel of his misogyny 
by assault. 

" It *s rather small," he had remarked. 

" Small ! " Mrs. David's eyebrows climbed her 
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forehead. " Far be it from me to claim perfection 
for my own. But small ! " 

" And all that hair is surely a sign of weakness ? " 

" Teet ! teet ! " cried Mrs. David, laughing. 
"What do you know about it?" 

" It has no features." 

"You would not have it all features and no 
feathers, like a new-fledged bird. Besides, she has 
lovely features." 

" It 's a female, too." In tones of regret. 

" I would have preferred a boy," the mother con- 
fessed. " But now — no. For see, if I had started 
with a boy there could have been nothing better 
to look forward to. She says ' Dad ' already." 

" At two weeks ! " groaned the old man. " What 
will she say at two years? " 

" She will say — ah ! she will say that dear, dear 
Mr. Owen is the grumpiest, best good friend in 
all the world. But I came to thank you for the 
grapes." 

" I bought them for myself, but they were so full 
of sawdust." 

" And the chicken." 

"The old rooster!" 

" You shall kiss baby." 

" Faugh ! " he spluttered. " I would not 

Well, what is a kiss, after all ? " 

But when they referred the matter of the baby's 
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name to Old Owen, he was so delighted his scorn 
was terrible. 

" You may call it Seraphina now," said he, " but 
you will call it a little devil in a year or two. It 
does not matter what it is called." 

" But David — he argues so," cried Mrs. Orma- 
thwaite. " There is no keeping peace with the man. 
So that I said that you should name her. What 
think you of ' Megan ' ? " 

"Megan?" 

" She could not have a better name. 'T was my 
mother's. / am called Alys. Alys is frightful, but 
it has grown precious in my ears because of the 
dear ones who call me by it." 

" The naming of a child," said Old Owen, " is a 
momentous business. Think of the pitiful lack of 
imagination that my parents showed." 

" But ' Owen ' — how sweet ! One cannot have 
too much of a good thing." 

" I will consider further of this matter," said the 
old man formally. 

That evening Mrs. David announced to her hus- 
band on his return from the sand-blast works, 
all stained and weary : " The child is to be called 
Megan." 

" I have just seen the old man," said David, " and 
he favoured ' Olwen.' " 

But how Old Owen got into the way of call- 
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ing the nameless mite " Miss Wales " is not 
known. 

For some few weeks he suspended the young 
parents on tenterhooks of apprehension by refusing 
to reveal the name he proposed to bestow on the 
child. It was not until they stood about the font 
with big printed cards in their hands, which they 
could not read, that he unburdened himself of his 
inspiration. Little Mrs. David, pale and quaking, 
with manifold misgivings troubling her heart, could 
scarce refrain from plucking at his sleeve and whis- 
pering in his ear during the preliminaries of the 
service. But when at last the clergyman intoned " I 
baptize thee, Cambria," she uttered a joyous squeak 
that shocked all the other stolid christening parties, 
and made them merry at her expense for the re- 
mainder of the day. She could, however, quite 
well afford to give them that amount of entertain- 
ment. She was a happy mother. 



CHAPTER III 

Bria was the obvious affectionate for Cambria, and 
by that nickname she became known. 

She was an unked morsel of humanity. There 
were those who vowed she was pixy-led from the 
very day of her birth. She grew up prankish and 
elusive as any elfin of faery. A precocious child, 
she could walk and talk at the end of her first year. 
And she walked and talked her way into most hearts. 
The murky house was magically brightened by her 
voice and presence. She fluttered like an errant 
sunbeam from room to room, singing softly to her- 
self, playing games of her own devising that none 
but she knew the secret of. For weeks she would 
reside in a very castle of dreams, bending all mun- 
dane things to the scheme of her own fancies. She 
was passionate, wilful, captious; strenuous alike in 
her loves and hates; fiercely fond and ruthlessly 
vindictive ; but gentle, too, and malleable where her 
heart had once been won. 

She was some thirty months old when her father 
died. There was an explosion at the sand-blast 

[16] 
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works, and he was fatally hurt. His mates clubbed 
up to make some small immediate provision for the 
widow; then she was left alone to fend for herself 
and child. 

Now, there is no more helpless, hopeless training 
for a woman than domestic service, and that had 
been Mrs. Ormathwaite's occupation before she 
married. All her life she had been used to rely on 
others for her daily bread, doing only the work set 
before her, with never a thought to the betterment 
of her condition. She was an indifferent needle- 
woman; she had no pretty, feminine accomplish- 
ments that she could turn to profitable use. So 
she hired herself out as a charwoman by the hour, 
day, or job. The life soon blunted her beauty and 
sharpened her temper. Naturally proud and in- 
tolerant of authority, she found it a hard matter, 
after the first few weeks, to obtain even that humble 
employment regularly. She sank lower and lower in 
the scale of poverty, until each day's needs depended 
on each day's labour. This was a state of being 
that did not make for comfort or peace in the 
Ormathwaite household. Worn out and dispirited, 
hungry and faint, she would come home of an even- 
ing in a mood of acrid peevishness that vented itself 
in ill-humours which spared nobody, not even little 
Bria. 

Among her employers was Old Owen, and he 
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was the most constant. Her duty was to tidy up 
the house from attic to basement. In years gone 
by the old bookman had not troubled himself over- 
much about cleanliness and order. For he was of 
that grubby species of bachelor which prefers dust 
and muddle with calm to any amount of besoming 
with discomfort. He liked to know where the books 
were, he said. And how was that possible if they 
were carefully disarranged once a week? Still, he 
bore the infliction, if not cheerfully, at least with 
patience, out of his goodness of heart. Indeed, he 
bore a worse thing. He was a man who, having 
struck a bargain, held to it, and expected the other 
contracting party to do likewise. He had agreed to 
pay Mrs. Ormathwaite a certain sum in return for 
certain services rendered. But she was of that ill- 
constituted order which sees in kindness only an 
opportunity for imposition. And so, though it did 
not strike her as feasible that he should refuse 
to hand her the whole of her wage, it did strike 
her that the darker corners of the house might 
safely be left unswept now and then; that certain 
duties might be shirked or evaded altogether; that 
when she tore the covers off a book by careless 
handling, or splashed the contents of her pail over 
a pile of engravings, it was easier to conceal than to 
confess her fault. And Old Owen, who was no fool 
to overlook these frequent flagrant delinquencies, 
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resented her conduct. For a while he made no open 
remonstrance. At last, inevitably, his forbearance 
snapped. 

One evening, as he sat in his shop, he heard the 
footsteps of Mrs. Ormathwaite passing along the 
passage. He called to her, and she turned aside 
and came into his presence. The years had altered 
her woefully. Her complexion was coarse and dull, 
her hair and dress untidy. Her very gait and mien 
bespoke deterioration. 

" Well ? " she said ungraciously. 

" Quite well, thank you," he replied. " A touch 
of rheumatics — nothing worse." 

Then, for the second time in his life, he came 
round the counter and placed a chair for her. She 
stared at him in some perplexity as she sat down. 

" You work very hard, Mrs. Ormathwaite." 

" You may well say that," she sighed. 

She had plenty of English now. It was not 
good English, nor did her Welsh accent add to its 
euphony. 

" You work too hard, Mrs. Ormathwaite," Old 
Owen said. 

" It 's what a poor woman must expect," was her 
listless answer. 

" You work so hard," he went on, " you cannot do 
yourself justice. For instance, I find that my bed 
has not been swept under for many weeks. The 
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sink in the scullery is clogged with slimy refuse. 
Under the copper-grate, amongst more small coal 
than I can afford to throw away with ashes, there 
lies a Clement's ' Cobbett ' of 1824 that I had set 
a certain value on." 

She started up with an empurpled face. 

" A man/' she cried, lapsing into her native 
tongue, "would scorn to pry so. What do you 
know of women's work? " 

" Just this much — that it should be done," said 
he. 

The taunt stung her. She leaned across the 
counter and brandished her grimy fist in his face. 

" Do your own work, then," she bawled, " if you 
are not satisfied ! God above ! is a woman to spend 
her life on her knees to keep a lazy old man decent, 
and then to be insulted because he has the heart of 
a housemaid, and goes poking his long nose into 
sinks and slop-pails ? Out upon you for a starveling 
ox that is not fat enough for butcher's meat or 
strong enough to draw the cart ! " She burst into 
wrathful tears. " I '11 not stay under this roof an 
hour longer than it takes me to find a fresh lodging," 
she said. " Oh, the poor child ! Homeless ! Father- 
less! She calls thee Dad! Never more shall she 
call thee by that sacred name again. For my David 

was all a man. But you The curse of the 

orphan be upon thee! God was wise when He 
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ordained that you should never be inflicted on a 
woman. To have thee for a father " 

This, and much more, she poured out with the 
picturesque volubility of her race and temperament. 
Old Owen hearkened to her tirade with a sad 
countenance. 

At length, exhausted, she crept upstairs. 



CHAPTER IV 

Bria was playing with a little boy friend in the 
twilit room. Mrs. Ormathwaite caught her up 
and hugged her. 

" My poor child ! my poor child ! " she wailed. 

Bria puckered her brows. . She pushed hard with 
her hands against her mother's breast. 

" Let me go ! " she lisped impatiently. " Can't 
you see I 'm a statue? " 

" God above ! God above ! " Mrs. Ormathwaite 
cried. " Even the child turns against me now ! Go, 
then!" 

With a gesture of repudiation, she thrust Bria 
away so violently that she fell. Then the mother 
melted. She bent to assist the child to rise. Bria 
wriggled out of her hands, dived away, dropped 
down on her hands and knees, and crawled under 
the bed. 

" Come out, Bria ! " Mrs. Ormathwaite cried, " I 
did not mean to hurt you." 

But Bria vouchsafed no answer, 

"Darling Bria — Bria!" 

[22] 
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Still there was no response. 

The mother wrung her hands, whimpering: 
"What have I done to deserve this? Bria, dear 
one!" 

She listened. The short, quick breathing of the 
outraged Bria was plainly audible; but still she 
did not speak. The mother's mood changed ab- 
ruptly from self-pity to fury. 

" You shall come out ! " she averred, gritting her 
teeth. "Come out!" 

She stooped and peered under the bed. 

" Come out ! Do as I bid you — this instant ! " 

She groped under the valance and touched Bria's 
frock. Her hand was instantly wrenched away by 
tiny fingers, sharply taloned. Then an unseemly 
struggle ensued between mother and child. The 
woman was hampered by her bulk, however, and all 
her efforts to dislodge Bria proved utterly unavail- 
ing. She rose to her feet at last. After a moment 
of indecision, she took a broom from the corner. 
She inserted this under the bed. Again and again 
she jabbed and poked with the bristling head at 
the shrinking form against the wall. Still there 
came no word or cry or other sign of capitulation 
from the invincible Bria. The mother, defeated at 
last, rose from her knees. She dropped upon a 
chair and wept. 

" Bria, you have broken my heart," she sobbed. 
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Then, in wheedling tones : " Bria, come out and 
see what I have got for you." 

Again : " If you don't come out, Bria, you shall 
never be my little girl again. I '11 get another little 
girl." 

But Bria, unmoved alike by violence, cajolery, 
or pique, remained sternly invisible. 

Mrs. Ormathwaite wiped the tears from her eyes. 

" God be pleased, then," said she, with piteous 
cheerfulness. " Jimmy shall be my little boy instead. 
Boys are nicer than girls — easier to love. Come 
on, Jimmy." 

She took Bria's boy friend, who had stood by 
throughout with a foolish finger in his foolish 
mouth, and nursed him on her lap. 

"Would Jimmy like some cake?" she asked 
loudly. 

The little boy nodded. 

" All right, you shall have some very sweet cake." 
She went to the cupboard and returned to him. 
" There you are. There is some rich plummy cake 
for you." 

The boy looked at the piece of dry bread she had 
put into his hand. 

" This ain't " he was beginning. 

" S-sh ! " she whispered in his ear. " It 's a game. 
You must pretend." 

The boy munched discontentedly. 
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"Did you ever taste nicer cake?" said Mrs. 
Ormathwaite. 

"I don't want any more," Jimmy protested, 
struggling to escape from her. 

But she held him firmly. " Be silent ! " she said. 
" Go on. Pretend." 

" I don't like — it 's a silly game," he whined. 

She felt in her pocket, thrust a coin into his sticky 
palm. " There 's a penny for you, dear one — swine 
of the earth ! You love me now, don't you? " 

He nodded. 

" Have n't you a tongue — mole? " 

He nodded again. 

" Speak — you stinking reptile ! Don't you love 
me?" 

She shook him. 

" Yes," whimpered Jimmy. " Oh, I want to go 
home to my mammy ! " 

" You love me and I love you," crooned Mrs. 
Ormathwaite. " And you are going to be my little 
dear one instead of Bria." 

She inclined her head and listened. Not so much 
as a murmur came from beneath the bed. The 
mother's lips quivered. 

" Would Jimmy like to go for a nice long ride on 
the tall tram-car with his new mammy?" 

" No-o ! Let me go downstairs. I 'm fright- 
ened ! " the boy cried. 
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• 

She set him down with a jerk and he toddled from 
the room. 

Mrs. Ormathwaite, herself not less a child, pro- 
ceeded to play a desperate part. She lit the lamp, 
humming softly. The tune she hummed was one 
that Bria loved. Often had they sung it together, 
the child joining her piping treble to the woman's 
mellower tones. But to-night the wilful Bria was 
dumb. 

Mrs. Ormathwaite spread a cloth on the table 
and prepared supper, making a great clatter. She 
then sat down and plied her knife and fork briskly, 
but on an empty plate. This sorry farce continued 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour. Then she pushed 
back her chair. 

"Bria!" 

Silence, in which the longing in her heart seemed 
to surge like a sea, and the salt of it stung a bleeding 
wound. 

Mrs. Ormathwaite seized the bed and pulled it 
out from the wall. There was Bria, huddled up, her 
head on her knees, her hands covering her face. 

"Briar 

Bria gave her shoulders a sulky shake. Her 
mother raised her by the elbows, lifted her over the 
bed, tried to set her upon her feet. In vain. By 
sheer force the woman dragged the child's hands 
away from her face. It was deadly pale save where 
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the imprint of her fingers had seamed it with purple 
marks. 

"Briar 

The mother stooped and gathered her child to 
her bosom. Bria, exhausted by the violence of her 
own emotions, made but a feeble resistance. Still, 
she tried to turn her face away. Presently a riving 
sob rent her infant body. She gulped it down, but 
another and another followed in its train. Then 
the tears began to flow; they seemed to sear her 
eyes. She burst into a passion of weeping. It was 
not the puny, foolish crying of a child, but rather 
resembled the unwilling breakdown of a strong 
man smitten of his strength. 

"Oh, Bria!" 

" Mamma, I am your little girl ? " 

" Yes — when you are good." 

" Not when I 'm bad, mamma? " 

" I don't know." 

" Oh, but, mamma — yes — when I 'm bad, too." 

" Perhaps." 

" Yes, mamma, when I 'm bad — when I 'm bad, 
too. Jimmy is never your little boy, is he, mamma ? 
Mamma, is he?" 

Poor bewildered Mrs. David murmured inarticu- 
lately, rocking the fevered little form in her aching 
arms, soothing her with kisses, smoothing back the 
damp hair from her forehead. At last, worn out, 
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Bria forbore to press her importunities further. 
Her sobbing grew less painfully convulsive, the 
darkly discoloured eyelids drooped over the great 
fierce eyes. She nestled up, a child again and 
helpless. 

So she fell asleep. 



CHAPTER V 

But that tempestuous episode, though it passed 
easily enough from the smooth surface of the 
woman's mind, was not forgotten by the child. 
Bria forced a sequel to it. 

It was two or three days afterwards that Mrs. 
David, returning from some domestic errand, heard 
a tearful wailing proceeding from the attic. She 
plucked the skirts from her knees and ran upstairs. 
The sustained outcry had changed into a quick 
succession of prolonged shrieks by the time she 
reached her door. She burst into the room. 

Bria's little boy friend, Jimmy, crouched in a 
corner. It was he who was shrieking. Bria herself 
stood over him. She held a long darning-needle in 
her hand. With this she was making vicious jabs 
at the boy's face. He protected himself with his 
hands, dodging from side to side in a frantic en- 
deavour to escape from his assailant. 

Mrs. Ormathwaite seized Bria, whirled her away. 

"God above! What are you doing?" 

She crossed over to the boy. At her approach he 
lowered his hands ; they were bleeding from a dozen 
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tiny wounds. The mother turned in horror from 
the gruesome spectacle to contemplate her own 
child. 

Bria, tittuping on her heels and toes in the centre 
of the floor, met her mother's gaze with a smile of 
ineffable mockery. 

"Briar 

Mrs. Ormathwaite had no words. 

Bria cut an antic caper. "See!" she cried in 
tones of gleeful triumph. " His blood comes out, 
but mine stays in — his blood comes out, but mine 
stays in!" 



END OF PART I 



ENTR'ACTE 
IN THE LAND OF MOMENTS 



CHAPTER VI 

Fifteen years elapse. 

We leave Bria a bloody-minded child of five. 
The curtain will go up again presently, and discover 
a little woman of twenty, straight and slim and 
lissom. In her circle she is remarkable for her 
abundant black hair, lustrous brown eyes, and vivid 
complexion. Her skin is delicately swarthy. She 
has glowing, bloomy cheeks, and full, ripe-tinted 
lips. Her features, it must be admitted, though 
small, are somewhat coarse and blunt. It is by 
virtue of the dazzle of her unusual colouring that 
she passes for something of a beauty. 

But before this aspect of her can be rightly con- 
sidered, there is the long interval between her child- 
hood and her womanhood to be bridged over. 

Change and counter-change have shaped her 
growth as they shape the growth of us all. The 
processes of youthful development are so slow, how- 
ever, its signs are so minute, that it would be an 
unprofitable and wearisome task to detail all the 
significant occurrences of Bria's humdrum life 
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during that period, precocious as she undoubtedly 
was. Incidentally, it would be an impossible task. 

First there were the gray years of her blossoming 
childhood, when she lived in a fairyland of moments. 
This is a phase common to all. The landmarks it 
leaves on the path of memory are isolated impres- 
sions of scenes and incidents, sans inter-relation, 
order, or sequence. 

She and her mother continued to live on under 
Old Owen's roof. They were often in dire straits 
for food. In the winter, when it was cold and the 
cupboard was bare, they would sometimes go to bed 
quite early for the sake of the warmth. It was a 
strange sensation to lie between the sheets and hear 
the busy life of the streets going on merrily outside 
for hours after they had retired. Often, when it 
seemed that it must be morning at last, they would 
wake and hear Old Owen putting up the shutters. 
The odours of his hot supper would steal up to 
them. Presently they would catch the sound of his 
uncertain step upon the stairs as he crept up to his 
bedroom. They would be tortured by dreams of 
Barmecide feasts: hot fried-fish that eluded the 
fork, succulent faggots, and pease-pudding that 
never materialized. These spells of bitter privation 
were sandwiched between orgies. It was, let us say, 
boiled beef and carrots from the cook-shop on Mon- 
day; on Tuesday, dry bre^d and Spanish onions 




She yearned over the old man — over the old man — child 
as she was. 
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soaked in vinegar, with a little sugar added; on 
Wednesday, bed at six o'clock and happy visions, 
maybe; on Thursday, a table-cloth — magically 
transformed by Mrs. Ormathwaite into a black 
pudding at the sign of the three brass balls ; Friday 
was usually the worst day of all, unless Mrs. Orma- 
thwaite was taken with recklessness, and pawned 
her wedding-ring, when they suffered on Saturday ; 
but, saving that contingency, it was their habit to 
sally out together on Saturday night and debauch 
themselves. On Sunday they dined substantially — 
with Old Owen, downstairs. This was a return to 
Mrs. Ormathwaite for cooking the food. In the 
evening they went to a chapel of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Association. It was, taken for 
all in all, a parlous way of life enough, full of hard- 
ship, and yet not altogether joyless either. 

And Bria grew in wisdom and in stature. 

She went to a handy national school, where she 
barked her shins on the Ten Commandments, learned 
a few new ones not in the Decalogue, fought with 
her fellow-classmates, and was supremely unhappy. 

For she was not like other girls, and it is terrible 
to be different. They, conceivably, might have 
changed minds one with another, and nobody would 
have known. But she was her own unique self, 
that refused to conform to popular opinion as ex- 
pressed in Hanger Lane, She saw with her own 
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eyes; they with the eyes of use, that meant so much 
of peace and ease for them, so much of woe for her. 
Their open ways were her blind alleys ; their aspira- 
tions her despairs; what to them seemed seemly 
was to her abominable. She longed to be like them, 
for she was passionately athirst for happiness; but 
that was impossible. 

Her chief delight was in the changing face of 
Nature. She had great feeling for beauty of all 
kinds. The sky was her picture-gallery — a better 
one, perhaps, than that in which 

" Naught is fair 
Save the worn face of the commissionaire." 

She marked its every mood and had delight in 
each. Storm-wrack and fair-weather blue, un- 
fathomed darkness and the riddled glory of a star- 
gemmed night — all these things belonged to her; 
they seemed more real than her daily bread-and- 
butter. With an equal fervour she loved the great 
fat harvest moon that looked like a mask of comedy, 
and the glowing red horn of windy spring that was 
as a nodding Punch's cap. They were both funny 
and nice — so different from the termagant midday 
sun that bleached the life of young green things and 
blackened the lips of the flowers. Different, too, 
from the frosty, crimson disc that slowly dipped 
down westward at the close of a misty day. Not 
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that she lacked delight in the sun; she loved all 
the hosts of the firmament, for she could understand 
them — at least, if she did not, they never told her 
so, as people did. 

The memory of one capricious spring morning 
abode with her for many years. Shadow and shine 
alternated. For a brilliant space the street would be 
all golden with bright rays. Then, as little puff-balls 
of cloud drove up across the sky, the ground would 
be covered with moving arabesques. That aspect 
of the street passed, too. Heavier, darker clouds 
followed hard in the wake of those first fleecy out- 
posts of storm. Night in day descended. Unlaid 
spirits, with icy breath, whispered in her ears. She 
sat apart, her chin in her hands, lonely and forlorn. 

A hand fell lightly on her shoulder. 

" What are you sitting out here for, Bria? Why 
don't you come inside ? " 

She looked up into the face of Old Owen. It was 
a grim, gray face, of an ungracious cast. But she 
thought she saw a gleam of kindness in the rheumy 
eyes. 

" Come inside," said he. He made a tentative 
movement to raise her. " You are shivering. How 
foolish! I was just making some cocoa. Let me 
give you some." 

She rose stiffly, without a word, and followed him 
into the shop. 
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He set a steaming cup of cocoa before her, drew 
her chair closer to the cheery fire, knelt before the 
grate to toast a slice of bread. She sat looking at 
him through her half-closed lids — at his heavily- 
wrinkled face, at his hollow brows and scanty white 
hair, brushed stiffly back from his temples. She 
noted his large ears and the spiny tufts of hair 
that grew out of them ; his coarse-grained chin and 
cheeks with their silver hoar. He was not beautiful 
as he knelt there, with the flickering glow of the 
firelight straying over him, and Bria loved beauty. 
But something in the resigned quietude of his air, 
something of simple dignity and strength in his pose, 
which was yet not free from the pathetic suggestion 
of feeble decay that always accompanies old age, 
struck a new chord in her, moved her subtly to the 
knowledge that he, too, had suffered at the hands of 
his fellows. A gush of the maternal feeling surged 
in her. She yearned over the old man — over the 
old man — child as she was. She bent forward and 
touched his white locks gently. 

" Poor old daddy ! " she crooned. 

He turned his tired eyes toward her ; they seemed 
to be the only living part of his face. 

" Poor little girl ! " he whispered. 

He shook his head; his lips mumbled on each 
other with the weakness of senility as he turned 
again to his task, 
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" Daddy," she said, " what a long, long time it is 
since you were young like me. You " 

"No," he answered; "it isn't any simpler as 
you get older." 

He uttered his thoughts. He did not suppose 
that she would understand. 

"Daddy, I wish I were more like other girls. 
Nobody loves me, daddy." 

" Your mother loves you. I — don't mind you." 

He broke off with a wintry smile. 

"I don't mean that." She strove for words. 
" You have always loved me. You and — I suppose 
— mamma. It is not that. I mean, I can't make 
people love me. You loved me without any making." 

Her tone was austere. 

He looked terribly old as he doddered over the 
fire. The bread was sizzling on the bars, and he did 
not seem to know. But for ever afterwards the 
bitter smell of burning toast^was associated in Bria's 
mind with that scene. 

"I am never first, daddy." 

The cry was out. Speech had shown her her own 
secret. 

" If only there was someone who loved me better 
than anybody else in the world, who would n't mind 
when I was wicked ! I am so wicked ! Who would 
always say, ' It does n't matter. / love you, Bria. 
Let everybody set their face against you, / love 
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you/ That is what I want. That! " She clasped 
her hands. "Other girls," she went on, a little 
tremulously now — "other girls are loved for 
nothing at all, without trying to win love. Yet being 
loved does n't seem to matter half as much to them 
as it does to me. I do want to be loved, daddy! " 

She slipped from the chair and knelt beside him, 
and nestled her head against his shoulder. 

The toast flared, but still he did not seem to know. 
He passed his gnarled hand caressingly over her 
tumbled hair. 

That was the beginning of a new era. The out- 
break relieved her of a certain morbidity of mind 
common enough in children of a brooding tempera- 
ment. A perception of the comedy element entered 
into her mental outlook and coloured all the pur- 
view. Her mother fostered this new sense un- 
wittingly. 

Bria did not love her mother. She knew her for 
a feeble, silly woman, violent, narrow-minded. 
There is much nonsense talked and written about 
the filial affections. Many children are incapable 
of love. It is hard to believe this, because they have 
such nestling, fondling ways ; but, after all, is it not 
the natural instinct of all young things to gravitate 
toward the nearest large warm body when fatigue 
or hunger or fear sets in ? That the helpless infant 
is incapable of love is obvious. Perhaps, however, 
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there is a time, right on the far-away borderland of 
conscious existence, when a child can love, and love 
passionately. It is just that period between baby- 
hood and childhood proper, a period of inquiring 
surprise. The mite's intelligence is fluttering into 
birth. She (for Bria herself shall typify this fig- 
ment) is no longer a mere receptacle of vague, con- 
fused impressions, but a reasoning being. Her 
mother is to her the fount of all good. She, the 
infant, is so fresh from heaven she smells of the 
angels. She has an angelic virtue, gratitude. And 
it is a gratitude no cynicism may presume to define ; 
it is a well of true love undefiled. She lavishes all 
the store of her heart on her mother. And soon 
she is met with addle-headed stupidity. She is 
made much of to-day, scolded and slapped to- 
morrow, ignored at other times. The temple of 
her belief in an immutable order of things falls 
crashing in ruins about her. She is baffled, per- 
plexed, thrust back upon herself. Her instincts set 
her mind agog in other, new directions — almost 
invariably in the direction of self-interest. She be- 
comes a predatory oyster, all her world contained 
within a shell of indifference that her parent's 
own ineptitude has caused to harden and encase 
her. 

That, at least, was Bria's lot. At an age when 
most children are still sucking their thumbs, she 
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was watching the humours of her mother's un- 
gracious career with cynical amusement, tinctured 
by contempt. 

One of Mrs. Ormathwaite's most ludicrous addic- 
tions was a passion for the pomp and circumstance 
of death-beds. 

" Mrs. Ormathwaite is a-dying again," became a 
byword in Hanger Lane. And it always raised a 
laugh among the gossips. The cryptic saying pal- 
pably courts explanation. 

Once, then, in Mrs. Ormathwaite's early girlhood 
she had been very ill — so ill that she was not ex- 
pected to recover. All her wild Welsh family, her 
multitudinous brothers and sisters and cousins, all 
the neighbours who loved a " passing away " (and 
there are many such in Wales), with priest and 
doctor, Bible-reader, and elder, had crowded round 
her bed to take a last farewell of her. She had been 
fully conscious, and, though she thought herself 
dying, had still contrived to be effective. She re- 
membered how they, not less sensible of the fitness 
of things, had ostentatiously turned away to hide 
their tears; how she had bidden them not to cry. 
The fear of death that lurked in her heart was 
swallowed up in her enjoyment of the scene. She 
had thrilled to be the centre of such an heroic 
picture. There were other, nobler emotions ani- 
mating her, helpless human complication that she 
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was — a joy in these plain tokens of her loved ones' 
love, a simple faith in a blessed hereafter, a fond 
belief in an ultimate reunion; but behind all, and 
permeating all, was her sick delight in the dramatic 
aspect of the event. 

And she had recovered, after all. 

It was good indeed to touch life again, to see 
once more the snow-capped mountains, to hear the 
roar of the rivulets that had gone raving mad for 
joy at release from their wintry bondage. But, all 
the same, it was hard to settle down to humdrum 
daily existence again after her ecstatic experience, 
to be uninteresting and commonplace, subject to 
petty frets and worries, mean spites and unkind 
buffets, even as the ruck were. 

Open air and robust health, the dancing blood of 
youth and the warm encroachments of womanhood, 
speedily put these matters right, of course, and the 
memory of her supreme hour faded. 

But it was never forgotten. And when, after her 
husband's death, she found herself thrust harshly 
into a world that regarded her not, except as an 
aid to its own selfish convenience, her thoughts 
went back longingly to the hour of her beatific 
death-bed. She did not have good health after the 
birth of Bria, though her constitution had a certain 
toughness. Whenever anything went wrong during 
the day — and, generally, something did — she would 
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come home in the evening cross as well as tired. 
Bria would suffer. Then she would cry over Bria 
in a maudlin way, and Bria would despise her for 
her weakness and folly. Finally, she would take to 
her bed and say that she would never get up again. 
And she would send Bria to the neighbours; and 
perhaps they would come, if they were not busy or 
wanted a cheap laugh. And she would say, " You 
need not bother to fetch a doctor. I don't care to 
live." And she would commend Bria to the care of 
Old Owen, who always was sent for and always 
attended the summons punctiliously. Then she 
would kiss Bria and say good-bye to her many times, 
and tell her she would appreciate her poor, mistaken 
mother some day. 

Next morning she would be herself once more. 

On one occasion, when even Old Owen would not 
be bothered to carry his aching joints upstairs, 
Mrs. Ormathwaite got bored with her own perform- 
ance in the absence of an audience, rose from her 
death-bed, and supped on bread and cheese and 
porter. 

But a time came when she threw her last main. 

Bria was almost glad. For Death ennobles even 
the ignoble. And Mrs. Ormathwaite died dramat- 
ically, though it was not the kind of drama she 
yearned for. She caught a chill, neglected it, would 
not admit that she was ill, would accept neither aid 
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nor advice. She might have gone back to Wales 
and rallied. There was no good reason why she 
should die so soon. But she did die. Bria could 
recall a dreadful vision of her foredoomed mother 
as she was a few hours before the end, creeping 
painfully about, gray-faced and gaunt, too weak to 
cough up the blood that choked her, and babbling 
nonsense — terrible nonsense. They had to undress 
her by gentle force before they could put her to 
bed. Once outstretched, she was too weak to rise 
again. She lay glaring at them. 

" Anybody would think I was dying," she gasped. 

Those were her last words. 

Old Owen adopted Bria. He withdrew her from 
the national school and placed her under competent 
tutors. She received a liberal education. Then the 
old man, who had always looked upon his long life 
in London merely as a short sojourn in a foreign 
city, sold his shop and the treasures thereof, and 
went to end his days in Hampshire, taking Bria 
with him. They lived with one Mrs. Armourer, a 
widow related to Old Owen by marriage. Their 
dwelling was a disused farmhouse near Heather- 
haugh, in the heart of the New Forest. Mrs. 
Armourer had a daughter, Jill, with whom Bria 
fell in love at first sight in true schoolgirl fashion. 
They twain became inseparables. 

But after a year Old Owen died. His death 
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was as a glad laying down of a burden grown too 
heavy. For he was very old and weary and prone 
to be at rest. 

The loss of him, the only father whom Bria had 
known, left her well-nigh inconsolable. The inbred 
nomadic spirit that had drawn her parents out of 
the quiet hilly solitudes of Wales into the vortices 
of London life burned in Bria's veins too. Her 
guardian had left her well provided for out of the 
savings of his frugal habits. She used her means 
to travel, became one unit in that amazing horde 
of serge-clad, self-reliant young women whom you 
may meet at all seasons of the year, scattered over 
the continent of Europe. She studied music and 
painting. She had talent, and, best of all, a nice 
sense of her own limitations. In Switzerland, that 
rendezvous of wanderers, she happened across a 
quondam school-chum named Phoebe Peck. Phcebe 
introduced her to one Jerry Cleobury, whose friend 
and travelling companion was a certain Saxon Bas- 
terfield. Natural selection did the rest, artfully 
aided and abetted by some flamboyant, sensational 
sunsets, and a snow-storm during a series of grandes 
ascensions. Bria returned to England after two 
years, an affianced maid. She went to lodge with 
Miss Peck in a bijou flat near Fitzroy Square. And 
pending her return to Heatherhaugh she entered 
herself as a student at the Arridge Trust School. 
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" U amour est V enfant de la Boheme" Bria had 
ever a delicate feeling for the appropriate. 

It is on the spectacle of this full-fledged Bria, 
in a business-like brown holland painting blouse, 
studious and devout, that the curtain now rises to 
a noise of clamorous bells. 



END OF ENTR ACTE 



PART II 
"THE MOON OF ROSES" 



CHAPTER VII 

It was a stupid noise, and quite unnecessary. The 
hour announced was the entirely unimportant one 
of eleven in the forenoon. Yet for nearly ten min- 
utes a score of churches, High and Low, Broad 
and Narrow, temples of all the various doxies, had 
been wrangling over this matter of time, as over all 
others. The air still vibrated with echoes of their 
din. The last of all to ring out was a deep, booming 
bell, whose solemn note lent a fine austerity to the 
ensuing silence. Bria awoke from abstraction and 
quickened her steps. She was due at the Arridge 
Trust School at eleven, and had yet a mile to go. 

The morning was sultry. In the broad highways 
the dust lay thick under a frowning sky. The sun 
was invisible save as a luminous influence that made 
a molten, glowing patch in the marbled gray arch 
of heaven. Oddly enough, a spell of June weather 
was being experienced in June that year. Still 
moonlit nights succeeded long golden days of slum- 
brous heat. Roses red and white and yellow, 
vended by blowsy girls at the more crowded con- 
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fluences of traffic, proclaimed the passionate dawn 
of summer. The countryside was abloom with 
flowers and rapturous with the song of birds. Lon- 
don was bleached and shrivelled to a pale, uniform 
drabness. Those were fine days for fine ways; but 
parlous bad days for such vulgar fractions of the 
City's population as had to work for a livelihood. 

Now, at last, the weather showed signs of breaking 
up. As Bria hurried along, portents of storm accu- 
mulated rapidly. The sky became a riot of tumbled 
black clouds, angrily shot with white-hot beams of 
light. The air was dense and stifling. Far-away 
objects in the streets and on the housetops seemed 
to have taken on an unwonted distinctness of out- 
line. It grew darker and darker. Short, sharp puffs 
of wind sent the refuse eddying in the gutters. The 
stillness was troubled by a muttering of thunder. 
Bria, breaking into a run, reached her destination 
just as the rain began to fall in fat, warm splashes 
on the flags. 

The Arridge Trust School was a narrow-fronted 
red-brick building in the neighbourhood of Kensing- 
ton. Bria passed through a paved hall to the theatre 
and took her accustomed place. 

It was a theatre of gloom that morning. The 
light was so feeble it seemed preposterous to attempt 
to work. But the professor happened to be suffering 
from an abnormal conscientiousness, born of liver. 
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So he said that the precious minutes must not be 
wasted. Light the gas, and let the pupils do a time- 
sketch. 

" Damned old footer! " muttered Bria's next-door 
neighbour. "I beg your pardon, Miss Orma- 
thwaite." 

"Oh, thank you for swearing!" said she. 

She detested time-sketches ; they induced a spirit 
of vulgar competition. And the great shaded lamp 
was an eyesore unto her, with its twisted pipes 
writhing up to the broad skylight above, black now 
as an empty window. 

The model was a thick-lipped, pallid daughter of 
the people, a Cockney Britomart, big-limbed, deep- 
chested — a handsome specimen enough of her type, 
but gross-looking. Bria had a feeling of disgust for 
the opulent, loose-knit figure, a shrinking reluctance 
to dwell on the details of her large, unimposing 
person. And the atmosphere of the theatre was 
oppressive, full of an evil odour. 

The gas hummed sonojously. Occasionally its 
note rose to a nasal scream. There was a ceaseless 
rattle of easel-trays. Chair-legs grided on the board 
flooring. 

The thunder that had so long threatened crashed 
right overhead at last. A lambent sheet of flame 
played about the gray walls of the theatre, seeming 
to make all things dance to a frantic measure, drain- 
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ing all life and colour out of the massive figure on 
the estrade. Many of the girls screamed/ aloud, 
affrightedly. 

And then, from some unknown cause, the gas 
flickered down to blue, wavering points of light, 
which suddenly leaped, popped, and went out. 

Moans and sobbings rent the darkness now, blent 
with hysterical laughter. Fitfully amid the tumult 
the choked, dry voice of the professor strove vainly 
to make itself heard. Rain pattered on the roof in 
liquid squirts. The thunder burst once more and 
rattled away in a sullen diminuendo. Again the 
lightning rived the gloom, revealing for one ghastly 
moment a galaxy of soft, frightened faces. Some 
of the students had huddled together with hidden 
heads, half fainting in their terror; other bolder 
spirits were hugging their weaker sisters, kissing, 
consoling, caressing, laughing down their outcries. 

The disorder endured for the space of some 
minutes. 

Then the darkness began to lift. The black 
skylight showed once more as an oblong of ashen 
gray. The thunder that had sounded so near 
rumbled into the distance. Looking up, one could 
see the big raindrops on that overhead window 
catching a mysterious radiance, a chill glitter as of 
steel, from some unseen flaw in the wild sky. A 
doubtful sun-ray, trembling as dawning laughter 
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trembles in a tearful eye, smote down on the clus- 
tered maids below, and sent them, very shame- 
facedly, back to their posts again. 

But any passion for the work in hand that might 
have flamed in those gentle breasts was effectually 
quenched. The professor brought the lesson to a 
summary conclusion. And the class dispersed. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Out of doors the day was smiling good-humouredly, 
as if its late display of temper had been meant only 
in jest. The aspect of the street was fresh and fair. 
. The surface of all things showed a sprightly new 
colouring. Bria emerged from the nightmare atmos- 
phere of the dreary theatre of art into this magic 
world of bright gleams with sensations of unalloyed 
relief. 

And among the many pleasant sights that her eyes 
first lighted on was the form of her lover, Saxon 
Basterfield. 

He was a tall, fair youth of some twenty-two 
summers ; and " summers " is assuredly the right 
word in this connection. For he was as debonair 
and comely a squire as any girl might desire to tie 
with silken bonds to her saddle-bow. He had the 
lucent blue eyes, pale fine-drawn face, and delicate 
features of the ubiquitous race whose name he bore. 
He was scrupulously neat and clean, free of the 
smallest speck or blemish. His figure was slender 
and supple. He moved with that nonchalant leisure- 
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liness which betokens strength in reserve. His 
curiously impassive face betrayed only a frank, quite 
seemly self-satisfaction. He stepped toward her 
on tiptoe through the puddles, holding a drenched 
umbrella gingerly at arm's length. 

" Well, little girl," said he, squeezing her hand. 
She gazed up into his face with dog-like eyes. " My 
little girl looks pale. She was not afraid of the 
thunder, surely?" 

" Yes, she was," nodded Bria. " She laughed and 
cried and trembled ever so ! I won't tell you whose 
name she called on, but it was not God's. Now 
my dear boy is shocked ! " she exclaimed. " Oh, he 
is such a good, Christian boy ! And his little girl is 
just a heathen Chinee. By the way, Saxon, what 
is a joss? Lares and penates, is n't it? But I shall 
serve my household gods on my knees, with a scrub- 
bing-brush — that is, if my boy does not get tired of 
me and marry somebody else." 

" As if I should ever get tired of such a perpetual 
refreshment!" he said. 

" I don't know," said she. " I often get tired of 
myself." 

" You are such a little board of works. You do 
so much." 

" I am such a little board of works. I do so 
little," she responded. " How words do confuse 
you, Saxon! Don't you know that the English 
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language preserves the national principle of reticence 
in all things by giving ironic names to its public 
bodies. If I am a little board of works, as you say, 
it is because I potter and accomplish nothing. I 
waste my time as I should waste my money if I 
were rich. I must be spending myself in some 
useless project. I can't hoard up anything that 
belongs to me. I would even mortgage my rights 
in you, I believe, for a handsome sum of bliss down 
on the nail." 

He smiled on her serenely. But she was suddenly 
troubled by a dark inner thought. The light ebbed 
out of her face. She looked infinitely sad. 

" Why, what is the matter now ? " he asked. 

" Oh, Saxon ! " she cried, " never, never leave off 
loving me." 

" I never could leave off loving you," he told her 
— never. 

The bow of his lips set sternly. 

She nestled closer to his side as they went down 
the sunlit way. The birds were singing gladly in 
the green trees. The sky seemed only to divide one 
heaven from another. 

" Bria, I have something to tell you." 

"Good news?" 

"Yes, I think so." 

"What is it?" 

"The firm are sending me abroad next week." 
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Bria's eyes were swiftly upraised to his. 

" Sending you abroad? You are going away? " 
she cried in a forlorn voice. " You call that good 
news?" 

" Certainly," he replied. " It means promotion." 

"And promotion means nothing at all to me, 
if it takes you away," she said passionately. " How 
long will you stay abroad ? " 

" I don't know. Not more than a year." 

" Not more than three hundred and sixty-five 
eternities ! " 

" My dear, it will mean that we shall be able to 
get married directly I return." 

" Bother getting married ! I don't want to part 
from you. I can't do without you even for a day. 
Don't go." 

" I must go." 

"Why must you?" 

" My own little Bria, do be reasonable. Have n't 
I my way to make in the world? I can't afford to 
let any opportunity slip that promises to advance 
my prospects ! " 

" How about my prospects ? " she asked. 

" Your prospects are mine, and mine are yours." 

"A year!" she exclaimed. "A whole year 
without you!" 

" It will soon pass," he said in tones of consola- 
tion. " The time will not seem so long." 
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"You will forget me; you will learn to love some- 
body else. They will never let you come back to 
me. Those foreign women are shameless. And I 
shall sorrow so while you are away, and get thin and 
white and hideous. And you will come back and 
loathe me. And I shall know you loathe me, though 
you will try to hide it and make out you still want 
me to marry you out of gentlemanly consideration 
for my feelings. ,, 

She stared ahead into vacancy with a desolate 
face. He walked beside her in helpless silence, 
looking hot and uncomfortable, and, somehow, 
absurdly big. 

" Bria dear," said he gently, " you distress me 
when you talk like that. I 'm not good at expressing 
what I feel — never was. But if ever a man loved 
a woman, Bria, I love you with all my heart." He 
was such a simple, shy boy, despite his twenty-two 
years, that the tender verb came out, even now, only 
with an effort. " I do love you," he said again in- 
trepidly. 

"Do you really, dear, dear Saxon? Oh, say it 
again — again ! You never say it. You can't love 
me as I love you. Why, I would do anything in 
the world for you. And yet you can leave me — to 
advance your silly old prospects ! " 

" It is because I want you so badly, Bria. I want 
to marry you, and have you always with me. If I 
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were to refuse this offer of my employers they would 
be offended. I should be done for. They would 
never give me another chance. I should drag on at 
my old desk all my life, earning my hundred and 
fifty a year, until I got too old for my job and they 
cashiered me." 

" But, Saxon, I 've got nearly a hundred a year. 
That would be two fifty altogether. A quarter of a 
thousand pounds. A thousand pounds is riches. 
When I was a child my mother and I often lived for 
a week on a tenth of that number of pence. I would 
scheme and economize. You should have every- 
thing you wanted. My clothes would not cost 
much. I could learn to make them for myself. 
Oh, and I could sell a picture now and then, perhaps, 
or teach music, or go on the stage. There are lots 
of things." She paused abruptly. 

" As if I should let my wife do anything of that 
sort," said the boy proudly. " No, you don't under- 
stand. You are the dearest, best little girl in the 
world. But you don't understand. There are 
some things you must leave to my judgment. A 
man is not like a woman. There is his career and 
all that. He does n't get himself born for the pleas- 
ure of standing still and letting other fellows beat 
him all along the line. The firm have made me 
this handsome offer. I should be a fool if I did not 
take it. I should be wronging, not only myself, but 
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you. There is the future to be thought of." His 
speech trailed off into meaningless, facile phrases. 

"You will go, then?" said Bria. "You have 
made up your mind?" 

" Of course I shall go." 

" And you don't care about me — one bit ! " 

" Bria, that is not fair." 

" Is it fair to leave me? " 

He patted the clever-looking hand that clutched 
his arm. 

" Bria," he said again gently, " do be reasonable." 

" No," she said, with dewy eyes, " I am not a pet- 
thing, a toy. I am a woman. You hurt me. You 
are hard and selfish. You don't consider me in the 
least. You talk about your 'prospects/ 'wrong- 
ing ' yourself, your ' future/ What have these 
things to do with love? You don't know what 
love is. I would lay myself at your feet and be your 
footstool if I thought it would give you any pleasure. 
I would let my blood go from me drop by drop if 
I knew that any single one of the drops might mean 
just a moment of happiness for you. I love you so! 
Do you know, Saxon, that my love for you changes 
even the commonest acts of my life into sweetest 
pleasures? Since I knew you my very habits have 
become delights to me. It is a joy to fall asleep and 
hear the voices of the night through my dreams of 
you. It is a joy to awake in the morning, because 
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in the morning you come into my prayers. Yes 
I have a God of my own. The passing of every hour 
is a joy to me, because it brings our next meeting 
nearer. It is a joy to work, to eat, to drink, to 
play, to breathe, because all these things assure 
me that I really live in the same world with 
you." 

His lips quivered. A good light of manhood shone 
in his candid eyes. 

" I don't deserve that you should love me so 
much," he said. 

She thought he was yielding to her. 

" No, you don't," she pouted. " Yes, you do," 
she added swiftly, " because you are not going to 
make me unhappy." 

He looked troubled, glanced down at her ner- 
vously. 

" Bria." 

"Yes, Saxon?" 

She smiled with pathetic coquetry at him. 

" You are going to be sensible, are n't you, little 
girl?" 

" No, no, no ! " she cried. " Don't let either of us 
be sensible. Let us just go on being happy. It 's 
dull and old-fashioned to be sensible when there is 
love and the summer and the flowers and the birds 
— all those beautiful reckless things — calling out to 
us to live and not care." 
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" The summer won't last for ever. The flowers 
will fade; the birds will die of hunger when the 
winter comes. You know the old saying about 
' when poverty comes in at the window ' ? I don't 
want to seem brutal, but I know we should both 
be miserable in the future if we let ourselves be weak 
and self-indulgent now. We are young. We can 
wait." 

" We are young. We cannot wait. Wait for 
what ? Can we wait for love until we are old ? No, 
no ! Love is for youth. We can wait for respecta- 
bility and all that — the comfortable, fat, middle- 
aged dinner-time of life " — with magnificent scorn. 
" But Love is a child of the morning — a shy, white 
maid, sister to the butterflies and opening blos- 
soms, with jewels of dew in her hair, and the dawn 
in her eyes. She cannot live in the heat and dust, 
the blare and glare of noon. She would droop 
and wither and die like a plucked lily in the sun. 
Saxon, there is another wisdom besides worldly 
wisdom." 

" But this is the world," he rejoined slowly, " and 
we are in it. Our duty is to accept our responsi- 
bilities as rational human beings, not to dream away 
our lives. Common-sense " 

" I will not have Mrs. Common-sense brandishing 
her birch over me," said Bria petulantly. " Com- 
mon-sense has nothing to teach us — nothing. 
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It only confirms us in stupid traditions. Jerry 
Cleobury was talking about common-sense the 
other day/' she added musingly. 

" Jerry ! " he echoed disdainfully. 

" Jerry is an angel ! " she avowed enthusiastically. 
" He was talking about common-sense and Nebu- 
chadnezzar. You remember Neb, Saxon?" 

" No," he said, laughing. " I fancy he must have 
been before my time." 

She laughed too. " You dear old boy ! That my 
Saxon should wax facetious ! " 

" Jerry always makes me laugh," he said apolo- 
getically. " I like Jerry," he conceded. " Well, 
what did he say about common-sense? Whatever 
he said is sure to be droll." 

" He said that common-sense was fatal to success 
in a great endeavour." 

" Did he, though ? That sounds rather profound 
for Jerry." 

Bria flushed. She seemed rather confused. 

" He said," she went on, " that common-sense is 
the wisdom of fools and cowards." 

" Ah, that sounds more like him ! " 

"And then he instanced Neb. (How lovely 
nicknames are! You haven't one; I must invent. 
I wonder, now, if Galatea called Pygmalion Piggy.) 
Well, Neb, you will remember, did not believe in 
dreams. There was common-sense for you! But 
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what was the result, pray? He did eat grass as 
oxen! " 

"All flesh is grass, Bria, isn't it?" said Saxon, 
with a roguish eye. 

" Perhaps. But common-sensible people don't eat 
grass nowadays." 

" Of course they don't." 

" No. They prefer flowers. ' Here 's a pretty 
thing,' they say, ' and a very pretty thing. Let 's 
eat it.' " 

"Is this also Jerry?" 

" Edited," she said. 

They were merry again. " You 're too clever. 
You '11 come to a bad end," said Saxon. 

" Of course I am clever," she agreed, ignoring the 
pendant to his remark. " You silly old plodding 
creature! Yet you dare to set up your opinion 
against mine! And you won't go away now, will 
you?" 

He was taken aback. " That does not follow," he 
said. " We were not talking seriously." 

" I was," she averred. 

" No, no," he said, betraying a slight impatience. 
" I think too well of you to believe that. You are 
not a child." 

"Yes," she cried ; "let me be a child a little longer. 
Let us both be children as long as we can." 

"I have outgrown my childhood already, I am 
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glad to know," he replied egregiously. " It is very 
pleasant to be a child, but it is better to be a man, 
after all." 

" What a childish thing to say ! " she exclaimed. 

"And — I — am — going," he concluded. 

The colour ebbed from her cheeks, the brightness 
from her eyes. 

" I suppose you are," she faltered. " And," she 
added, after a pause, " I suppose you ought to. I 
suppose I ought not to try to keep you. It is weak 
of me — selfish. You are great on strength and 
unselfishness. Perhaps you know best." 

" I think — really — I know best." 

They turned into Hyde Park. The Row was 
crowded with carriages; the sunshine flashed on 
the polished spokes of the wheels. There was a 
pervasion of brilliant costumes and bright-hued 
parasols. The walks were murmurous with voices 
— high-pitched, foolish voices. A swish of silken 
underwear drowned the whispering of the leaves. 

" I don't like this," said Bria. " It makes me 
think of the parrots' house in the Zoo." 

They crossed the roadway, passed by the Serpen- 
tine, and entered Kensington Gardens. There they 
walked through avenues of noble trees that Bria's 
fancy likened unto aisles in some stately cathedral 
of Nature. They sat down. 

" J have been thinking," said Bria, " And you 
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are right, and I am wrong — as usual. I knew that 
all along, really. Of course, you have to consider 
your prospects. Opportunity is a black bird that 
flies by night. You must always be ready to shoot, 
even at shadows, if you would hit it on the wing." 

" That 's not Jerry," he remarked. 

" There is nobody in sight," said she. " You may 
give me a kiss if you want to very much. Not a 
loud one." 

He hesitated and was lost. Two young people 
swept round the corner and bore straight down upon 
them. 



CHAPTER IX 

The two young people were Phoebe Peck and Jerry 
Cleobury. 

Phoebe Peck was a rather sorry-looking specimen 
of English womanhood, as unlike the ideal type as 
a wax lily is unlike Nature's bloom. She was pale, 
almost sallow ; her eyes lacked lustre ; her hair was 
unbecomingly tired. She looked as if she slept in 
her clothes and lived on a diet of pastry. Cleverness 
had been her undoing in a stupid world. She might 
have been a happy factory hand. She and Bria 
had attended the same school as children. In that 
adytum of ignorance Phoebe had graduated as pupil 
teacher and " centre " student. Later, she had left 
the school to go to a mistresses' training college 
for two years. There the versatility of her talents 
had branded her as one of the large order of irre- 
claimably brilliant failures. For your true scholars 
concentrate themselves, specialize. She flirted with 
all the arts and ologies in turn. The result was more 
showy than satisfactory. When Phoebe left the 
college she had difficulty in obtaining a permanent 
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berth. Usually she was " on supply " — that is, a 
wandering unit in the educational world, occupying 
only temporary posts. But this scholastic vaga- 
bondage was quite to her taste. So long as she could 
earn the wherewithal to buy new music and books, 
could afford to go to the gallery of Covent Garden 
during the opera season, and to the theatre at all 
times, she was well content. At present she had not 
any employment more profitable than philandering 
with Jerry Cleobury. 

He was a poor artist, but a rich man. Physically 
considered, he was moon-faced, fat, flaccid, flaxen. 
His mental condition may be summed up in the fact 
that he wore eyeglasses (though his sight was ex- 
cellent), and velveteen jackets, and too much hair. 
The offspring of a union between two foolish, 
illiterate persons who had married late in life on the 
strength of a fortune unexpectedly acquired, he 
had come into a world comfortably cushioned for 
his reception, and was consequently as soft-boned 
and soft-fibred a youth as any fledgling hawk might 
desire to flesh his beak in. But being good-natured, 
and amiable, and amusing, he was very popular, 
even if he had no friends. 

" Thought we should find you here," he chuckled, 
standing before the lovers with a broad grin on his 
face. 

Phoebe ensconced herself on the seat beside Bria, 
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" Saw you a devil of a way off," he went on. 
" Thought it was your figure, Basterfield. It was 
your figure, you know. What? " 

" Sit down," said Saxon. 

" Hope I don't intrude, you know," said Jerry. 
" Two 's company, three 's a crowd, and all that 
sort of thing. But I heard you were going away, 
and I wanted to give a little party to celebrate 
the event. Occasion for rejoicing. Banners and 
bunting in the flagging interest. Stirrup-cups and 
old boots, you know. What? I want to do a 
pastel of you, too. You know how I can paint, 
Miss Bria." 

" No one better," said she ambiguously. 

"Miss Bria will stand surety for me that I'll 
do your complexion justice. You 're a breezy-look- 
ing person, Basterfield. I 'd like to put you in kilts 
and a bonnet and a pibroch, or a sporran or some- 
thing, with a heathery background and some black 
cattle about, and a swirl of snow and a stag and my 
old English sheep-dog. * Portrait of a gentleman.' 
Look well on the line." 

" I can't honestly say I care much for the notion, 
Jerry." 

"Well, what's the matter with dishonesty? I 
only want your candid opinion. Your sugared 
opinion, you know. And in the sacred cause 
of art, that sort of thing keeps your head up. 
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Couldn't go on at all, you know, if it wasn't for 
the people who tell you what a fine fellow they 
don't think you are." 

" I '11 come to your party, Jerry," said Saxon, 
"with pleasure." 

" Yes, bring Miss Bria along, of course. And I 
say, old man, do try to digest that poker you swal- 
lowed when a child. I 've got a lot of new fancy 
costumes in. There will be music. And — and 
conversation." 

" Fancy calling it conversation ! " interpolated 
Miss Phoebe Peck in a deep voice. 

The volatile Jerry was abashed. 

" I forgot," said he. " Phoebe has promised to be 
my wife." 

" Conditionally," said she. 

" Oh, conditionally, of course ! " he assented, 
grinning again. 

" You see," Miss Phoebe explained, " I had to 
marry somebody." 

" Pray don't apologize," said Jerry. 

" The fact of the matter is this," said Miss Peck : 
" I 'm clever. I don't understand my business. It 
will be a blessing if ever I get married at all. A 
blessing for me, I mean." She laughed, and her 
whole face was transfigured. Hers was a laugh that 
had once been ravishing and was effective yet. 
"Take l$x. B^sterfield, for instance. He admire? 
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my cleverness. But, obviously, while he is doing 
that, he can't be admiring me." 

Saxon blushed hotly. Bria lowered her gaze. 

" How shallow ! " Jerry shouted. " Is n't your 
cleverness a part of you? " 

" It is not the part of me that I want to share with 
a man, mon enfant. Men don't love women because 
they are clever. If they did they would never marry. 
They would take a course of lectures or buy an 
encyclopaedia." 

"You see, she knows all about it," Jerry re- 
marked. 

The night of Jerry's party came. He strutted 
in his studio, a prey to dire excitement. His flaxen 
hair was tortured to an approved state of madness. 
He wore a brown velveteen jacket; his tie looked 
like a rustic sweetheart's fairing. Saxon, stretched 
lazily in a long chair of Breton wickerwork, gazed 
at the antic figure of his friend with a sense of 
shame. 

"Aren't you going to do your hair?" he in- 
quired. 

"What is the matter with my hair?" asked 
Jerry. 

" There don't seem to be any straws in it," Saxon 
drawled. 

The studio was spacious but stuffy. The windows 
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were obscured by heavy curtains. The skylight 
was so dimmed by oily fumes from the great brass 
lamp swinging beneath it (but unlighted as yet) 
that it turned the last rays of the sunshine, glinting 
upon it, into yellow tinsel. Serried rows of pictures 
in pastel and oils and water-colour hung from metal 
rods on the panels — sleek, facile things, handsomely 
framed. An oaken easel stood in a corner. Some 
armour, Oriental stuffs, and weapons, lined the 
walls. There was also much costly, quaint furniture 
scattered about with elaborate carelessness. A 
square platform, strewn with rugs and swollen 
flowered bolsters, sprawled in the centre of the floor. 
Wardour Street, virtuosity, and luxury struggled 
for supreme expression in the muddled disorder 
of the studio's appointments. Jerry was so des- 
perately unconventional. 

The guests began to arrive. 

Jerry's factotum, a weak-eyed, towheaded youth 
with unstable legs, announced them with fine non- 
chalance. He had winded the fact that a cer- 
tain popular writer for boys was to be present, 
and to each new visitor he put the question: 
"Are you Mr. Splice? ,, They said "No," and 
he ushered them in with the curt announcement: 
" Another Mr. Jenkins." But Splice came at last. 
The old question was propounded : " Are you Mr. 
Splice?" 
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The great man beamed. " Yes, my lad/' he re- 
plied. " How did you know that? " 

" I don't know it," said Jerry's factotum. " But 
I '11 take your word." 

Bria came with Phoebe Peck. The studio was 
already crowded. Jerry moved among his guests, 
trailing a ripple of laughter in his wake. Saxon 
was playing at cats' cradles with a dark, handsome 
lady of opulent proportions. Bria drew Phoebe into 
a corner. 

"Her name is Mrs. Seamole," said Phoebe, though 
Bria had not spoken. " I should certainly take to 
cats' cradles," she added, " if my flirting days were 
not over." 

Bria laughed. " You mean the lady Saxon is 
talking to?" 

" I mean the lady who is talking to Saxon. She 
hates all men except those she knows." 

" Tell me about these people," said Bria. " They 
seem to be fearfully and wonderfully made." 

Phoebe pointed out the celebrities and gave Bria 
their biographies in outline. She concluded : " And 
the utterly unhappy, preposterously clean and sane- 
looking person who is trying to catch your eye is 
Mr. Basterfield." 

"Oh, Miss Bria!" gushed Jerry Cleobury, sud- 
denly appearing before them with a spectacled young 
man in tow, "do let me introduce you to Jimmy 
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Boottree! He wrote that lovely thing you sing 
. sometimes, ' The Moon of Roses/ He wants you 
to sing it now." 

" You know me better, perhaps, as Lorenzo de 
Penza/' lisped the spectacled young man. " If you 
would let me accompany you " 

He led her to the piano and she sang. 

" The Moon of Roses " is forgotten now by all 
but the few who have heard Bria sing it. It was 
rather a trumpery thing, perhaps; words and air 
were alike hackneyed, jejune. But Bria had the 
gift of music. She had, indeed, all the qualifica- 
tions for success, save the one which is most impor- 
tant in the only art which is largely physical. If 
her parents had not come to London, if she had 
been brought up in Wales, where the air is good 
for music and the very echoes of the mountains 
sing in tune, she must assuredly have attained. 
As it was, she was just a lily born in a cellar, 
the more beautiful for her dark environment, but 
vastly inferior to the common lilies of the field. 
Still, she could sing. She could well-nigh break 
your heart. (One must be careful that Jerry does 
not overhear this.) She could make you glad 
to cry and feel no shame for your tears. She 
could make you laugh, as a child laughs, out of 
sheer lust of life. When she had done singing 
a boy handed these verses to her, scribbled on 
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a scrap of paper, which returned to him long 

afterwards. 

" When Bria sings the fairies come 
From out their green-shot, dingle home. 
The air is rife with silken wings 
When Bria sings. 

" When Bria sings the furies go 
Back to the Orcus shades below. 
The sun a golden largess flings 
When Bria sings. 

" When Bria sings fair Fortune smiles, 
Forgets her naughty, wayward wiles, 
Unbarbs her arrows, breaks her slings, 
When Bria sings." 

Bria blushed prettily and thanked the boy. 

It was her hour. They all crowded about her. 
She was passing beautiful that night. Saxon's eyes 
had told her so. The air seemed filled with a per- 
fume of roses. The song she had sung had been 
of roses. Jerry, with a graceful good-humour, made 
a chaplet of roses for her head. They gave her roses 
to plant in the snowy soil of her young bosom. She 
held a tender red bud in her hand and caressed her 
glowing cheek from time to time with its cool, 
bloomy petals. She was lapped in a sensuous ecstasy, 
but not to the blunting of her wits or the clogging of 
her brain. She found herself engaged in oral fence 
with half a dozen cavaliers at once. Between the 
bright edge of their flashing sallies and the resound- 
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ing clash of living, deadly steel, she drew a near 
analogy. She was pitted against no slouches at the 
game of wordicuffs. These gay swashbucklers of 
the brush and pen were skilled in tierce and thrust 
and parry as any gentle knight of the sword. Their 
weapons were imbrued in bitter, black ink, more 
rankling in a wound than wholesome blood. (At 
least, it pleases poor quill-drivers to say so; there 
was precious little damage done, as a matter of 
fact.) Let the boy who did the verses give his 
young impressions. 

He was a shy boy, or he would not have been so 
daring. He plays no part in this chronicle save the 
part of spectator, and that only for one evening. 
He could not talk, but he sat apart and looked on 
with the eyes that see what they would, not the 
purblind optics of the dullard and groper at life. 
He saw Bria sympathetically, and his heart was not 
the least of the flowers that strewed her path that 
night. He saw her radiant and happy, flushed with 
a consciousness of power, lovely in her regal woman- 
liness, as she queened it over her merry court. 

There was dancing; no formal waltzing at arms' 
length ; no hugging, scrambling, touzling mellays of 
slippers and flounces and torn lace ; no stupid pom- 
posity of mincing steps and stereotyped ungraces; 
but good, honest, mirthful stepping-out to a natural 
music of laughter, in what the bold-headed Plum, 
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who could not possibly have known, doughtily as- 
serted was a morrice-dance. He himself executed a 
fandango with all the ponderous bouncing lightness 
of an indiarubber ball, a lightness that is the peculiar 
attribute of middle-aged men with comfortable 
figures. There was no dignity. These foolish 
people had the saving sense which realizes that 
correct deportment in a sport which is essentially 
frivolous or diabolic must make for absurdity. So 
they thrashed out each measure in the comic spirit, 
their hearts in their heels, and were not ridiculous 
for the sufficient reason that they would not have 
cared if they had been. The boy took no part in 
these revels. He was content to sit, unregarded, and 
look on at the triumph of his dear lady as she 
circled before him in the giddy welter — a very 
centre of gaiety. 

Corks flew, glasses tinkled. There was a musical 
gurgle and hiss of wine. Jerry, with a head like a 
hayfield, served at the sideboard in his shirt-sleeves, 
said he was a bar tender, and talked American. It 
is (said he) so much easier to be funny in American. 
Sandwiches were flourished in fists that emphasized 
a joke or an opinion. 

" There are ices," Jerry reminded Mrs. Seamole 
when she asked for a third helping of pigeon-pie, 
because the dear little legs outside looked so pathetic. 
Five minutes later he remarked, with a pleased sigh 
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to a divinity who seemed to be dressed in pink 
blotting-paper : " There were ices, Miss Lammis." 

" What is the inner significance of this, Cleo- 
bury ? " asked Luke Plant sadly, showing Jerry two 
small slabs of dry bread, slightly discoloured, that 
had formed the uninteresting part of a sandwich. 
" Where is the pate de foie gras that lent a light, as 
to the soul, unto this refection? " 

"Don't you insult your host, you know," said Jerry. 
"Makes people think you've been drinking. What?" 

" I '11 take my oath I have n't been eating! " said 
the other fiercely. 

The Mocking Bird asked Phoebe Peck — these 
things are the purposeless wash of the tide of talk : 

" Have you ever made your hair stand on end, 
Miss Peck? I don't mean with fright; I mean 
with brown paper. Of course," he went on (and 
there is no obligation on anyone to read this) — " of 
course, I know Jerry has not got any brown paper. 
There is always a brown-paper famine in every 
well-conducted household." 

"There was in my flat until last Friday," said 
Miss Peck. " Then I went out and ordered a bale. 
When I get cross it generally costs me money." 

" But that, Miss Peck, if you will allow me to say 
so," said the Mocking Bird, " is philosophy, is n't 
it? I was talking of how to make your hair stand 
on end." 
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" May I gather round ? " asked the professional 
American. " Can you do tricks, Mr. Bird ? Stand 
on your hind-legs and eat out of the human hand 
and that kind of thing? Do tell ! " 

" In the first place/' said the Mocking Bird, " we 
will assume the existence of the brown paper. You 
get it and you hold it in front of the fire until your 
face and hands are thoroughly baked and crisp. 
Then you raise it above your head and present the 
heated surface to the hair, and nothing happens. 
This is a very amusing trick. Of course, the elec- 
tricity of petroleum or something that is in the 
brown-paper, being generated — I pray you like 
that same ' generated ' — ought to make you bristle 
every time. Only it hardly ever seems to know the 
game. But any piece of brown paper will do, and 
any fire, and any hair." 

" I suppose Jerry is good at that trick? " said the 
fair Yankee. 

The inconsistent Irishman was giving Mr. Splice 
a few hints on the care of the body. 

" Milk," said he, " is the natural food of mankind. 
But there are refinements. A long, thin glass should 
be used. And for keeping the milk free from that 
mucous membrane — if I may so term it — which 
will otherwise cover it on top, even as the disc covers 
the pot of jam, strawberry, plum, or even apricot, 
one must observe three precautions. First — " 

6 
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" We will now," interrupted poet Plum, " read 
Hymn No. 4 on the paper." 

" Nevertheless," bawled Jerry, mounting on a 
chair, " it must not be forgotten that we have met 
here to-night on purpose. This is an occasion, ladies 
and turnip-tops, that we are not likely to remember. 

Our brilliant host I beg my pardon. I am 

sure we are all very glad to have been given this 
opportunity of saying good-bye to that goose of 
geese, our old friend Saxon Basterfield. The hire 
of this room naturally involves some expense, to 
defray which we once more appeal to your untried 
and unproved generosity. Need I say more?" 

He proceeded in this inconsequent strain until 
they pulled him down. They drank to Saxon, clink- 
ing glasses, with a vociferous " Hip ! " 

Saxon felt called upon to reply in terrified accents. 

" It 's awfully decent of you people to be so 
awfully decent about me," he said, flushing and 
stammering. " I don't know how to thank you — 
as you perceive. But I 'm really awfully grateful to 
you all. Believe me, I can't tell you how awfully I 
appreciate your kindness. I don't know what I 've 
done to deserve it. It is n't as if I were clever or 
anything. Thank you, awfully, really." 

There is a gaucherie that is more graceful than 
grace itself, as Phoebe Peck remarked. 



CHAPTER X 

Two days later Saxon was to leave England for 
Paris by the midnight train from Charing Cross. 
Bria tried hard not to think of the lonely future 
that loomed ahead; she wanted to make the most 
possible out of the few short hours that still re- 
mained to her. 

" Saxon," said she, " I want you to give me a 
promise." 

At that time their intercourse consisted of little 
else than an exchange of promises, but neither of 
them seemed to notice this. 

"What is it, little girl?" 

" I want you to promise to spend every moment 
of your last day with me." 

He patted her cheek fondly, and smiled ; but she 
fancied a look of trouble was creeping into his eyes. 

" I should like you," said she, " to take me right 
out of London into the country, where we could be 
alone. I should like you to take me up the river to 
that bit of Claude scenery where we spent such a 
good time a few weeks ago. You remember? We 

[83] 
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could filch an hour or two from the day before by 
meeting very early in the morning. We could get 
a boat and pull about and feed at that lovely old 
coaching inn, and come back in the evening. Then 
we could return to the flat, and Phoebe could com- 
mand Jerry to be there, and we could spend a 
prodigal evening together. Tea first and then the 
Exhibition. And then a supper of sorts, with me in 
the chair. We could all come and see you off after- 
wards. We should have to be bluff and manly. 
There would n't be any chance of my giving you a 
damp, uncomfortable clinging time at the very last. 
We all know how you hate emotional transports, 
you dignified old boy ! " She clutched the lapels 
of his coat and tried to peer in at the windows of his 
soul. " Does the prospect please my lord? " 

He drew a deep breath. " What a shame! " he 
said. " I should have liked that immensely. But 
— I 'm afraid — it 's impossible." 

She stiffened. " Impossible? " 

"H'm! You see, Bria, I shall be very busy. 
There are a lot of matters to clear up at the office." 

" Your office, sir, is to be balm unto me ! " 

" Certainly, dear. There 's another thing, though. 
I have to say good-bye to my mother." 

Bria released her hold on him. She had keyed 
the situation to a note of comedy ; his remark was 
dissonant. 
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" You don't know my mother," Saxon went on 
eagerly. " You will some day." He moistened his 
lips. " She is getting old. She is an invalid. I have 
promised to run over and see her — she lives at 
Pinner — as soon as I can leave the office. But I 
could get back to town quite early — say eight or 
nine o'clock — and then I should be yours abso- 
lutely till the whistle blew." 

Bria was silent. 

" You don't mind, little girl, of course," he said, 
and tried to capture her hand. 

" It does n't matter in the least," said she, but her 
hand eluded his. 

He asked : " Where shall we meet? " 

" Need we meet any more? " she asked disingenu- 
ously. " Could we not say good-bye now ? It 
would, after all, save a lot of bother and fuss. 
Please do leave my hand alone." 

There was a sudden hardening of the muscles of 
his face which she did not see, for her eyes stub- 
bornly sought the ground as they walked along. 

They were again in Hyde Park; it was their 
favoured trysting-place. The evening was fair. 
June was dying on a bed of roses ; all the western 
sky was strewn with a blown drift of petals. After- 
glow of sunset made a peach-bloom haze overhead. 
Gray ghosts shuddered in the shadow of the trees. 
Away in the distance the glooming Serpentine was 
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lively with the pink, gleaming bodies of bathers. 
Their clear, blithe cries rang out across the sad, 
smooth beauty of the lake. Tranquil and deep the 
waters looked with their dream of a world beneath 
the surface that came true when you raised your 
eyes. The scene was branding itself on Bria's 
heart for ever. Her impatience at the harshness 
of a fate that was taking her lover from her side, 
her disappointment at the frustration of the plans 
she had made so happily and confidently for their 
last day together, worked in that crazy disorder of 
impulses which she called her mind, and rent her 
with misery. Bria knew that she was behaving with 
a consummate silliness, but this only stirred her the 
more to a foolish unreason. 

Saxon had a habit of observing reticence in all 
concerns beyond his comprehension, which served 
him well for wisdom. So he talked, though in a 
halting way, of commonplace things, and tried to 
win her back to a better frame of mind by tender 
endearments of phrase and tone. She answered him 
at first coldly and perfunctorily, in a stately way 
that would have made a woman want to shake her. 
Then she talked with a certain shallow, bitter wit 
that young people are curiously skilful in the use of. 
She affected a world-weary mood, laughed at herself 
and him. 

They parted in the enclosed hall of the ugly gray 
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building in which Bria shared a flat with Phoebe. 
He was in an intensely amorous mood that night, 
kissed her and fondled her under cover of the dark- 
ness with a spontaneous warmth of passion unusual 
in him. Almost he persuaded Bria that he did in- 
deed love her even as she would be loved. Suddenly 
she stretched up her arms with a sob, drew his head 
down, stifled him with caresses of her hot, dry, 
quivering lips. Then she put him away from her 
with a hasty gesture of the hand and ran swiftly 
up the steep stone steps that wound up from the 
puddled, paved hall into the higher darkness. 



CHAPTER XI 

Phcebe was yawning over a book in their tiny 
sitting-room. 

" Comfort me, Phibs," said Bria, kneeling down 
beside her. 

Phoebe laid her book aside. 

"What is the matter, old dear?" 

" Phibs, I am a little toad." 

"Yes?" 

" He loves me." 

" Then it does n't matter." 

" Yes, it does. It is because he loves me that I 
feel so toad-like." 

" Tell me." 

" He is so good and simple and wise and strong. 
I am so bad and complicated and fatuous and weak. 
He belongs to God's peerage. I am one of the 
devil's brood. And he loves me. And I don't 
deserve it. What shall I do?" 

" Get out of the limelight," Phoebe muttered. 

"What was that?" 

" Have a cup of tea." 

[88] 
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" I wanted him to give me all to-morrow for my 
very own. And he says he cannot." 

" If he says so " 

" He is going to see his mother. Anybody could 
tell from him what sort of woman she is. How 
sweet to have a mother as good as that ! Dear old 
glorious boy ! And I was a cad about it. Cads are 
always more feminine than masculine, and less 
manly than women. I made him almost apologize 
for loving his mother. Often he has wanted to 
take me to Pinner, where she lies, bedridden, and 
introduce me to her. And I have refused to let 
him. I don't know why." 

" Yes ? " queried Phoebe. " Well ? " 

Bria laughed. There were tears in her eyes. " I 
love him, rather, Phibs," she said. 

Miss Peck sighed, went to the cupboard, rattled 
a canister of tea. " You must lead him a life," she 
said. 

Bria lay awake all that night; that was one of 
the ways in which Nature invariably took it out of 
our heroine. Next day she had an unromantic 
nervous headache that made her feel a heroine 
indeed, and, of course, ill-treated. Her eyes were 
ringed with purple; her face looked gray and old; 
she was restless and distraught and excruciatingly 
irritable. Phoebe remarked that the society of a 
sick monkey would have been preferable to Bria's. 
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There was something amiss with one of the window- 
blinds that caused it to come down with a rattle 
at unaccountable intervals. Every time the blind 
came down Bria moaned in an agony of exaspera- 
tion. At last she dragged the accursed thing from 
its roller fastenings and tore it into shreds. Phoebe 
swept up the litter, dropped it down the dust-shaft, 
and said nothing. About mid-day it began to rain. 

At first the rain had a delusive air of being but a 
shower; the sky was chequered with rags of blue; 
watery sun-rays peeped out from time to time. 
Little by little, however, the clouds obscured the 
whole face of the sky. The drops fell faster and 
faster in thin, slanting spears, tinting the roads and 
pavements a dingy sepia. The wet tiles shone, re- 
flecting shadows of the chimneys. Nothing has a 
more dismal look. A gloomy afternoon succeeded 
the morning. Phoebe read religiously. But Bria 
ricochetted about the room like a bird with a broken 
wing. 

" I shall go mad if I stay indoors any longer," she 
said at last. 

" So shall I," sai'd Phoebe. 

" Oh, Phoebe ! how can you rub your nose in 
that heartless way ? " cried Bria. " You — a friend ! 
I 'm going out." 

She rose abruptly, took down her hat and water- 
proof. Phoebe rose too. 
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" No," said Bria, " don't you come. A woman 
who could rub her nose as if there were not such a 
word as migraine in the English language ! " 

" There is n't," said Phoebe. 

" No/' said Bria. " I want to be alone. I 'm not 
fit for human food to-day. We should quarrel." 

Phoebe was inclined to think so too. Perhaps, 
she reflected, a little violent exercise would indeed 
do Bria good. Fresh air settles more knotty prob- 
lems than all the metaphysicians. Bria liked damp 
and cold as little as a cat does. She would soon 
tire of her freak and come back chastened to the 
cosy fireside. Having thus reasoned with herself, 
Phoebe sat down again, picked up her book, and 
resumed her reading. There were the beginnings 
of philosophy in Phoebe, despite her slovenly attire 
and predilection for pastry. 

Bria carried her discontent out into the driving 
rain, and went her headlong, aimless way full in the 
teeth of the gale. 

She wore no veil or gloves. Soon her face and 
hands were crinkled with moisture and numbed to 
the bone. Her thin clothes blew against her figure, 
clinging about her legs and hampering her progress. 
Her petticoats picked up the mud and slopped it 
about her ankles, soaking her stockings and filling 
her low shoes with a cold ooze. Her hair fell dankly 
on her forehead and about her ears ; she had a feel- 
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ing as of many minute icy rivulets trickling down 
her back; the thin end of a wisp of hair would 
occasionally get into her mouth and have to be 
picked off her tongue. Her broad-brimmed hat was 
fastened at the crown of her head by one pin, in- 
securely. Ever and again a gust would catch it 
and tilt it up, so that it stood on end and dragged 
at her scalp and hurt her. But all these manifold 
ills and pains only served to confirm her evil mood. 
She grew momently more peevish and spiteful, more 
and more imbued with a feeling of grudge. People 
with lowered umbrellas blundered into her, and she 
hated them. Wheels of passing vehicles splashed 
her dainty flesh with mud, and she laid them under a 
malison of destruction. All the while her brain 
was throbbing as if the thoughts that beat in it 
were millstones grinding against each other. So she 
continued for an hour in this unamiable state, and 
then both tempests began to abate. 

She found that she had wandered, by devious 
ways, toward the river. She bore erratically across 
the embankment, under the sodden, dripping trees, 
and rested her elbows on the broad-topped wall 
that keeps the stream in order. She looked down 
on the turbid flood, crowded near the shore with 
craft, frowned on on the opposite side by filthy 
wharves and warehouses set in tortured whorls of 
fog that the wind beat down from the smoke-stacks. 
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The outlook was infinitely dreary. Westward 
loomed the great clock-tower of St. Stephen's. On 
the bridge, at its base, a moving procession of small 
figures passed and repassed, jerkily, each etched in 
line against the waste of sky, like the dummies of a 
galanty show. Her eyes sought the troubled tide 
again. 

She pictured herself struggling in those turbulent 
waters, dragged down, whilst a horror-stricken 
crowd looked on. They would lay her poor drowned 
body on those slimy brown stones, and the wind 
would play with her streaming locks. Compas- 
sionate eyes would gaze on her dead face, and voices 
would say how young she was, how pretty. . . . 
Saxon would sit in a dark room where none could 
witness his grief, and mourn for her — all the cold 
strength of his manhood dissolved in unavailing 
tears. Poor boy I how cut up he would be! She 
discovered herself to be smiling and whispering that 
she knew he had not meant to be cruel when he 
went away and left her. . . . A renewed onset and 
buffet of rain and wind touzled her hair about her 
eyes, and slapped the nonsense out of her. She 
awoke to a sense of the true meaning of her thoughts. 
And she was healthily ashamed of herself. So 
vulgarly, stupidly morbid she never would have be- 
lieved it was in her nature to be. This was, of all 
forms of sentimentalism, the sort she most abhorred. 
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..." Because," said an inner voice witheringly, " it 
is the sort you are most prone to." She shuddered 
and had a feeling of physical sickness as she turned 
away from contemplation of the river. 

She would go back to the flat and Phoebe. She 
was drenched to the skin, shivering, faint from 
hunger and fatigue. She yearned for tea and toast, 
warm firelight, and soft cushions. She hailed a 
cab, climbed in, and was driven to her lodging. 
Phoebe, with wonderful prescience, had laid in a 
store of muffins. A kettle was singing on the flam- 
ing coals. Bria changed into dry garments, then 
hunkered down on the hearthrug and revelled in 
sensuous content. 

" I feel so sleek and furry," she purred. 

" You '11 spoil your dress," said Phoebe. " That 
hearthrug is filthy, simply. Your best dress, too! 
Why have you put on your best dress, Bria? " 

Bria flushed. " I don't know," she answered un- 
truthfully. " It was the first to hand, I suppose." 

" What time do you expect him ? " Phoebe asked. 

But to this malicious inquiry Bria vouchsafed 
no answer at all. 



CHAPTER XII, 

The weather cleared as the evening drew on. The 
rain stopped. There were breaks in the gray sky. 
Suddenly the sun shone through the clouds, making 
a blaze of intolerable glory on a window-pane op- 
posite. Within the room the air was charged with 
mystic purple light. 

Bria grew restless, scrambled to her feet, and went 
to the piano. She crashed out a few martial chords, 
frivolled in the treble, then closed the instrument 
with a bang. 

" Eight o'clock ! " she exclaimed, as the clock on 
the mantelpiece tinkled out the hour. " He won't 
be long now." 

She went to the window and stood there, drum- 
ming on the glass with her fingers. Then she re- 
turned to the piano. She touched the keys lightly. 
"Shall I sing something, Phoebe?" She waited 
for no answer, but straightway sang these old words, 
which she put to a tune that was in part her own 
and in part a compost of remembered airs: 
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" ' Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 

Yon orange sunset waning slow ; 
From fringes of the faded eve 

Oh, happy planet, eastward go ; 
Till over thy dark shoulder glow 

Thy silver sister-world, and rise 

To glass' herself in dewy eyes 
That watch me from the gloom below. 
Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly borne, 

Dip forward under starry light, 
And move me to my marriage morn, 

And round again to happy night.'" 

Her young voice beat in the shadowy room like 
a wild bird's wings. 

It grew momently darker. The light was gone 
from the sky. The pent-up hubbub in the street 
below was hushed to a distant hum. The clock 
struck nine. 

Bria raged about the room. 

"Do sit down," Phcebe enjoined her. 

" I feel as if I were made of mercury/' said Bria. 
" Nine o'clock. Three more hours left, and he is 
not here yet." 

She stalked up and down. As she approached the 
window, Phcebe, who was sitting there, marked how 
her face was drawn and haggard; a hectic spot 
burned in her cheeks; her eyes shone with a hard, 
dry lustre. " Hark ! " she cried again and again, 
pausing in her stride to listen for some fancied 
rumour of her lover's coming. Then she would re- 
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sume her ceaseless pacing once more and laugh 
impatiently. At last she stopped, stood still and 
erect in the middle of the room. 

It was night now. The regal moon was swim- 
ming in the blue with the stars for her maids of 
honour clustering about her. The shimmering, 
pearly light that lay on the housetops touched the 
strained contours of her face, and made it ghost- 
like. She looked toward Phoebe. 

" If he should not come." 

" He will come right enough. He 's missed his 
train or something," said Phoebe. " Let us light the 
lamps and be cosy." 

"Hark!" cried Bria. 

" I don't hear anything." 

" Of course you don't, when you keep on chatter- 
ing!" 

Phoebe struck a match. 

" Don't be a fool, Bria ! " she said sharply. " He 
will be here as soon as he can." 

A church clock boomed out the half-hour sol- 
emnly. 

Bria sat down on the edge of the creaky sofa and 
began to cry — not violently or passionately, but with 
the abject, stunned abandonment of a child, making 
an ugly mouth, letting the quick tears fall unchecked. 

" What is the use of making yourself hideous? " 
said Phoebe. 

7 
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" It docs n't matter," said Bria. " He is n't com- 
ing. Something tells me so. He is going away 
without saying good-bye to me, and I shall never 
see him again." 

Phoebe shrugged her shoulders. There was a 
long silence broken by Bria's sobs. Suddenly Bria 
dashed the tears from her eyes and gritted her teeth. 
She rose, pushed back her hair from her forehead, 
laughed miserably. 

" I don't care," she said — " I don't care, Phibs! 
I 'm really only enjoying myself in my own peculiar 
way. I won't, won't care! Let him go. I don't 
want him. I hate him! I hate all you beastly 
cold-blooded English people! Blood! Your veins 
are filled with starch, not blood. . . . Hark!" A 
sound of cab-wheels rose up from the street. " It 's 
Saxon — Saxon — Saxon ! He is coming upstairs. 
I can hear his footsteps." She seized her friend by 
the arm and shook her. " Phibs, don't you hear 
him? Can't you scream or something? Oh, my 
dear boy here at last ! " 

The door opened and Saxon entered the room. 
His pale face wore its accustomed look of unruffled 
calm; his sleek hair was neatly brushed; from 
crown to toe he showed no least trace of any dis- 
order. His linen was white and stiff as if he had 
only just dressed; his neat boots twinkled with a 
high polish. A cowled, frocked monk in a modern 
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ball-room would not have cut a more incongruous 
figure than did Saxon in the electric atmosphere of 
that intensely feminine sitting-room. 

" I 'm afraid I 'm late," he said. " My mother 
was not very well." 

"Oh, are you late?" asked Bria. 

" Nearly ten, you know." 

" Is it, really ? How the time has flown ! But, 
then, I 've been singing. There is nothing like 
music for annihilating boredom." 

" I 'm glad you did n't mind my being late. I was 
afraid you might be vexed," said Saxon, beaming. 
" I really could not leave my mother." 

" Indeed, I hardly expected you at all," said Bria. 
" I was just thinking of going to bed." 

" Oh, I say, were you really? " 

Phoebe rose and retired to an inner chamber. 

Saxon sat down beside Bria. 

" Bria, surely you would have waited up to say 
good-bye to me?" he said. "You knew I should 
come?" 

" I did not know. How should I ? I gathered 
that we had said good-bye last night. I thought 
perhaps you might come, of course, if there were 
time; but I knew you would be busy and all that, 
so I did n't bother my head." 

" It *s a very pretty head," said he. " May I kiss 
the front part of it?" 
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Instead she kissed him, briskly, a bird-like peck 
that found him all unprepared. 

"There! I didn't even disarrange your hair." 
She laughed merrily. " I 'm afraid I 'm not as sen- 
timental as I ought to be, old boy! And it isn't 
very complimentary to you, is it? But, as I said, I 
have been playing. And you're simply not in it 
with music as a candidate for my affections. Have 
you had any supper?" 

" No. I was going to ask you to come somewhere 
with me. There would be plenty of time." He 
looked at his watch. 

" I don't think I care about it," said she. " I 
hate eating in the middle of the night. And we 
should have to gobble, I suppose. And the food 
would be sure to be warmed up. Besides, I 'm most 
prosaically sleepy. I must go to my little bed. 
I think it would be best if you hurried off and 
got some food by yourself. There's only jam 
and pickles and biscuits and sausages and things 
like that in the cupboard, or you could have 
something here. . . . Good-bye, old boy. Good 
luck!" 

A curious pallor had overspread Saxon's face. 
His eyes were bright. His mouth seemed to have 
become a lipless straight crease. 

" Bria," he said slowly, " I don't quite make you 
out" 
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" I don't quite make myself out," she said lightly. 
" I never do. What does it matter? " 

" You are vexed with me." 

"Vexed? I?" She laughed. "What on earth 
makes you think so? " 

"Well, you are vexed — that's plain," he said 
doggedly. " And it 's because I 'm late." 

" Please don't be ridiculous, Saxon. Have n't I 
told you I hardly expected you at all? What do 
you want me to do? Weep on your neck? I 
thought you hated scenes. I 'm only a little tired 
and bored — can't rise to the situation, somehow." 
She felt that she was in danger of being true to 
herself if she continued in this strain. " There, go 
away," she said roughly. " Don't try to be tender, 
or tragic, or anything of that sort, please. I 'm not 
in a mood for it. And, frankly, footlight effects 
don't suit you either. Come, give me a dutiful kiss, 
and let us say good-bye like prim, orthodox people." 

He seemed dazed with bewilderment as he got 
upon his feet. Mechanically he fidgeted with his 
cravat, adjusted his cuffs, flicked a spot of dust from 
his sleeve. All the while his brows laboured. At 
length he faced her squarely. " You don't love me, 
then, Bria? Bit of amusement?" 

"My dear boy, who could help loving you?" 

His eyes flashed with a light before which she 
quailed. " I want to know, Bria," he said. 
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"Don't shout at me like that," she rejoined 
sharply. " Phoebe will think we are quarrelling." 

" Tell me," he said, " have you been making a fool 
of me or not? I want to know before I go away. 
Do you love me? " he jerked out. " If you do, why 
are you hurting me like this? If you don't, what 
does your past conduct mean ? " 

" Of course I love you," she replied, meeting his 
angry, puzzled gaze with an artless good-humour. 
" Don't look so grim about it. Love you ? Why, I 
think you the most beautiful, tidy, respectable, clean 
young man I have ever met. Only, somehow, I 
seem to have caught common-sense from you lately, 
and I can't be sentimental about it. One grows out 
of things." 

He turned from her without a word. She made 
a quick, spasmodic gesture of the hands toward 
him. He confronted her again. 

" Well, good-bye, Bria," he said steadily. 

" Good-bye," she chirped, offering him her hand. 

He moved toward the threshold. 

" Of course, it 's just as well we 've come to an 
understanding before I go," he said, fumbling at the 
handle of the door. " I wish you had n't done it. 
. . . Good-bye," he said again, and left her. 

Bria stood motionless, listening to the sound of 
his retreating footsteps. 



CHAPTER XIII 

"He's gone?" asked Phoebe, entering the room, 
and peering about her. 

"Yes." 

" Do you mean to say you have sent him away? " 

" I mean to say nothing about it." 

Phoebe seized her arm. 

" Bria, you have sent that noble boy away. You 
. . . The — the insolence of it ! " She stood glar- 
ing at Bria. " He . . . you are not fit to sit at his 
feet. I have said nothing. I have wiped myself 
out. I have borne it all, because you were my 
friend, and he loved you, not me. But now ! God ! 
And I would have given my life for one word of 
love from him ! " 

Bria was full of amaze. 

"You, Phoebe!" 

"Why not? You think, because you have no 
self-respect, because you have never learned the 
decent woman's way of reticence in these things, 
that you only are capable of loving. What do you 
know of love? You child I You baby with a 
packet of sweets ! What is your miserable affection 
[103] 
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of the vanity compared with my love? I can suffer 
and be silent, because I love him. And I can get 
a certain sad joy out of my pain, although he will 
never love me, because love of a noble thing is in 
itself ennobling. You must be fondled and petted 
and caressed. You must have all the vulgar house- 
maid part of love or you can't understand it. To 
him love is a thing so sacred he can find no fitting 
symbol for its expression. It is a thing so glorious 
and wonderful he scarcely dares to breathe the secret 
of it even to himself. And it is on you he has 
showered all this wealth of love — on you! And 
you — you have sent him away. The insolence ! " 
She uttered a strangled cry. 

Bria drooped before this fierce, unexpected on- 
slaught. 

" Phibs ! " she whispered — " Phibs ! " 

Phoebe bit her lip. "What is it?" she asked 
quietly. 

"But — I thought you loved Jerry?" 

Phoebe laughed. " I have every intention of 
marrying Jerry." 

"I don't understand it at all," Bria faltered. "Oh, 
Phibs, don't be cruel to me, though I deserve it! 
Phibs, I am sorry. I never suspected " 

Phoebe's face relaxed. " You poor, silly infant! " 
she said in a dry voice. She went to Bria, seized 
her hands, " Don't cry. I 'm not crying." 
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"Oh, Phibs, is there anything I can do?" 

"One thing." 

" I can't give him up to you, Phibs." 

" With the best will in the world you could not. 
He does not care for me in that way. He almost 
dislikes me sometimes. That is not what I meant. 
I should n't have given myself away to you if there 
had been a chance for me. As it is, I did n't mean 
to give myself away. But since it 's done and can't 
be helped, I want some good to come of it, if possible. 
I want you to go after him and make him happy 
again. You don't understand that," she added. 
" Of course you don't." 

"Oh, Phibs, can I? How can I? Where shall 
I find him?" 

Bria clung to her as if she would tear out her 
tongue. 

" His train leaves Charing Cross at midnight. 
You must be on the platform before then to beg his 
forgiveness — explain yourself away — make it up 
with him." 

" You will come with me, Phibs? " 

" Oh, infantile one! Of course not. You must 
go alone ! " 

" Yes, Phibs. Oh, Phibs, how good you are to 
me!" 

" It is n't for your sake, I assure you : it 's for 
his," said Phoebe. " I don't really care more than a 
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middling-sized rap about you, as a matter of fact 
He " 

She smiled inscrutably. 

Bria hastily donned hat and gloves. In a few 
minutes she was out in the moonlit street, speeding 
towards the Strand. Her impatience was so con- 
suming that she could not bring herself to hire a cab, 
preferring the tardier method of alternate running 
and walking to any more expeditious inaction. 

As she drew near to the station and entered the 
more crowded thoroughfares, she had perforce to 
slacken her pace, and this was acute torture to her. 
To stand on a kerb and wait whilst a string of 
vehicles crawled by ; to remain hemmed in a crowd 
or delayed by some slow-moving group that blocked 
the pavement — these were events that wrought her 
to a very frenzy. She grew precipitate, reckless. 
The drivers shouted at her; once a man seized her 
rudely by the arm and dragged her out of a terror of 
rearing hoofs. It was in the Strand that the wheel of 
a hansom passed over the toe of her right foot before 
she could step back. She tottered and almost fell 
under an omnibus. Harsh voices roared at her. 
She limped painfully into safety and leaned against 
a shop-front to recover herself. 

"Hurt, miss?" a constable inquired. 

"Oh, no, no!" she answered hurriedly. "It's 
all right, thank you." 
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She went her way again, endeavouring to walk 
firmly, though her foot felt as if it had been pounded 
into jelly. She entered the station, looked up at the 
clock. Half-past eleven. She raced from platform 
to platform, searching for Saxon. The noise and 
bustle confused her, stunned her senses. She seemed 
to be in a dream-world, peopled by wraiths, full of 
impalpabilities. At last she saw the face of Saxon. 
It was far off and indistinct. An instant's glimpse 
she caught of its dear lineaments, and then it dis- 
appeared. 

Something exploded inside her head and blew 
open the locked gates of her intelligence. She shook 
off the torpor that had insidiously possessed her. 
She emerged in the living world again, a world 
of uproar and colour and movement, of heat and 
dust and hard knocks. It was as if a veil that 
had cloaked and muffled her faculties was snatched 
suddenly away. 

She ran after Saxon, heedless of the stares and 
comments that she attracted, thrusting fiercely 
through the press, using her elbows as she had 
learned to use them years ago to worm her way into 
the heart of a crowd when there was something up 
in Hanger Lane. 

Saxon seemed to know, by an instinct which is 
incommunicable to outsiders, that she was pursuing 
him, desiring him, for he stopped abruptly, turned, 
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looked back. And his eyes lighted on her with a 
glad kindness. 

She slipped into the bow of his arm and nestled 
up to him, crooning out his name. 

Looking over her bowed head, he flung the gauge 
of a mute defiance to the conventions. He strained 
her to him, showered kisses on her face. The world 
discreetly looked the other way. 



END OF PART II 
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PART III 
A GAME OF FORFEITS 



CHAPTER XIV 

" Come up ! " said Mrs. Armourer. v 

She drew the frayed whip-lash across the gray 
mare's quarters. The bony old quadruped looked 
back at her reproachfully over its shoulder. It had 
stopped to nose the dust as if it thought to find a 
mouthful of succulent grass on the parched highway. 
It was an imaginative creature. Its make showed 
something of the ungainliness of a mule, though 
it lacked both the patient strength of a donkey and 
the grace and speed and beauty of a horse. Mrs. 
Armourer called it a forest pony, but it was as unlike 
the ragged, rough red beasts that scampered over 
the wood-lined marshes as an Arabian is unlike a 
haggler's cob. It swished its scanty tail and moved 
on slowly; its action suggested that it had a brain 
in every hoof, and each brain was pondering deeply. 

" I 'm surprised at you, Nancy," said Mrs. Ar- 
mourer. "We shall never reach Hurstle in time 
this gait. And a fine young London gentleman 
waiting to ride behind you." 

Nancy showed compunction, cleared her thoughts 
with a shake of the head, and broke into a clumsy 
[in] 
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amble. The little two-wheeled cart creaked dole- 
fully as it lumbered up the hill. 

It was a fine May day. The hedgerows were 
green. All the birds were in full song. The ample 
prospect spread wide on either hand, bounded by 
black masses of pine, amid which the tops of bud- 
ding trees showed like verdant islets in a sombre sea. 

The crazy equipage jolted into Hurstle and rattled 
down the rough-paved High Street toward the 
railway-station. This was a new, large structure, 
painted white, with umber-coloured ornamentations. 
A cats' cradle of lines showed beyond the limits of 
the white palings at either end of it, disappearing 
southward into an overgrown shaw of beech and 
birch. Northward, the shining metals ran to a point 
on the top of a gorse-clad hill. Billowing across the 
pale sky was a plume of hanging smoke ; the engine 
that had given it forth was already out of sight, 
engulfed in the maw of the forest. 

Mrs. Armourer guided her cart through the gates 
of the open space that formed the approach to the 
station. 

Her eyes roved keenly among the jostle of non- 
descript vehicles, idlers, drivers, and arriving travel- 
lers, which filled the space. They were bright, 
shrewd eyes of a faded blue, set in loose lids deeply. 
For the rest, her face was the weather-worn, sorrow- 
scourged visage of hard-working, robust middle- 
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life. She had been a pretty girl once and was comely 
yet, though the roses that had once incarnadined 
her plump cheeks, sunken now, were changed for 
the red-brick ripeness of a winter apple, and the soft 
contours of her youth had shrivelled into harsh, 
lined angularities. Despite these signs of approach- 
ing age, however, her dress still betokened a care 
for her outward appearance that, without being 
coquettish, yet betrayed a proper pride in her person. 
Soon she espied a young man in town-made tweeds 
standing beside a heap of luggage. She hailed him 
by lifting her whip, and after a moment's hesitation 
he approached her. 

" Blushed, he did, the fine young fellow," said 
Mrs. Armourer afterwards. "And raised his hat 
quite the gentleman, and showed his nice white teeth 
in a civil smile to me." 

"Mr. Saxon Basterfield, is it?" she inquired. 
"Yes. You are Mrs. Armourer?" 
He reached up and shook hands with her, she 
beaming down on him with honest, motherly 
approval. 

" They be your traps, I reckon? " 
" Yes. Shall I have them put in the cart? " 
She stuck the whip in its socket and made as if 
to descend. 

" Oh, please — no," said he flushing. " One of 

the men will put them in for me." 

8 
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" And I could see in a twink," said Mrs. Armourer 
in her subsequent account of the meeting, "as he 
was n't one o' them vulgar young fellows as is used 
to fending for theirselves." 

But she checked him. 

" Put 'em in yourself/' she said. " You 're big 
enough — excusin' the liberty, sir." 

He laughed, a whit shamefacedly. " Never 
thought of that. Been so pampered lately, you 
know, Mrs. Armourer," he explained. " But don't 
you think one of these chaps might like to earn a 
shilling?" 

" Earn it ! " cried Mrs. Armourer. " Do you call 
swinging a few pounds o' luggage over a tailboard 
earnin' a shilling? They would work in the fields 
for half a day for that if they were honest men, and 
thank the Lord into the bargain for the chance o' 
such good pay." 

His face wore a look of humorous protest as he 
waved half a dozen idlers aside and proceeded to 
lift his dunnage into the groaning cart; but he 
accomplished the latter task with such an easy grace 
that Mrs. Armourer was lost in rapturous admira- 
tion of his strength. 

" Now do you get up beside me," she said, " and 
we '11 be to Hurstle in an hour." 

She piloted the cart into the open road. The mare 
went at a good pace, considering her years. 
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" She knows there 's a bin o' corn at the end o' 
this journey/ ' said Mrs. Armourer. " Like a 
human thing, she is, full o' zeal o' pay-days." 

They jolted on. Saxon sat stiffly beside the 
sturdy, independent figure of the woman and looked 
ahead with an eager, thoughtful gaze. 

" How is Miss Ormathwaite? " he asked abruptly. 

Mrs. Armourer pursed her lips, puckered the 
crow's-feet about her eyes. " Not to say," she an- 
swered. " But time you was here, young man, I 
think. If Bria had been daughter o' mine, I 'd ha' 
sent for you long ago. And you'd ha' come or 
know'd the reason why." 

"She 'snot ill?" 

" Not ill and not well. Same as she have been 
ever since you went away nigh on two year ago. 
That is, judging what I 've seen of her when she 's 
been down here to Heatherhaugh." 

" I did not gather from her letters " Saxon 

was beginning deliberately. 

" Natural enough," she interrupted, " you bein' a 
man and her a woman." 

" Tell me, Mrs. Armourer," he said anxiously, 
"is she really ill?" 

Mrs. Armourer glanced at him and her bright 
eyes twinkled. "Nay, lad," said she kindly. "None 
so ill but what the sight o' you will cure her soon 
enough. Poor Bria ! Young folk be different now 
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to what they were in my time. Me and Joss Ar- 
mourer, we 'd know'd each other, as you might say, 
from four hands up, and yet when he was a hand at 
Long Bottom and me a maid in the dairy, I 've often 
let the churn go, minutes on end, to peep out o* the 
door at him and wave my hankercher. . . . An' 
you leave a fine young bud like that for two whole 
year ! I would n't ha' bided your goin' if I 'd been 
she. An' if you had ha' gone in spite o' that, I 'd 
ha' taken up with a handsomer man — if I could ha* 
found one," she added under her breath. 

But if Mrs. Armourer had expected Saxon to 
attempt any justification of his conduct, she was 
disappointed. That was not his way. 

" I shall take her abroad," was all he said, and 
that as if to himself. 

The beginning of their journey lay through the 
depths of the forest, along a brown, sandy way that 
wound in and out, and up and down, between giant 
boles of trees. Overhead the sky was criss-crossed 
with boughs. Ever and again they would enter 
upon a broken common that stretched away on 
either hand in a level spread of turf and bush to 
young, enclosed coppices. Beyond rose the hills, 
crowned with dense boscage that feathered the vague 
skyline. Then the trees would enclose them again. 
Birds flew before the sound of their advance; tiny 
squirrels, with tails like chrysanthemums, flashed 
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across the track. They traversed the wide main 
road that runs from Lyndhurst to Christchurch, 
alongside a dwindling vista of tall poles and hum- 
ming wires. This they followed for a long mile, 
then turned aside by the timber station at Lusholm 
and struck across a cup-like hollow dotted over 
sparsely with dark patches of bramble and fern. It 
was evening now, and the rabbits were above-ground 
in their thousands, their white scuts bobbing jerkily 
along as they scampered into their holes. At last 
they entered a narrow lane between plashed hedges. 
A turn in the road and they were within a hundred 
yards of their destination. 

This was a big two-storied house abutting on a 
patch of green that bordered the broad highway. 
A belled cow browsed on the rich, lush grass. Some 
huge black pigs were grubbing up the soil in quest 
of the truffles of dream. The house itself presented 
only one white-washed flank to the passer-by. The 
entrance to it was guarded by a high spiked gate of 
scrolled ironwork, through which could be seen an 
old precise garden, and, as background, the frontage 
of the dwelling itself. 

Nancy stopped and licked her knees. 

" We 're there," said Mrs. Armourer. 



CHAPTER XV 

A shock-headed youth unlatched the iron gate and 
shambled out into the road, tugging at his flaxen 
forelock. He was a loose-jointed, slack-backed 
fellow with a sleepy face, the lower part of which 
was covered with a straw-coloured down. This 
was Sam Simper, the village natural, who shared the 
heavier work of Mrs. Armourer's house with his 
sister Milly. He showed his large white teeth in an 
expansive grin as he went to the mare's head. 

"Poor daft thing!" said Mrs. Armourer, whis- 
pering in Saxon's ear. " I do wish all folk were as 
useful as he. Come along." 

She led Saxon up the garden path to the vine- 
embowered porch. A door stood open, revealing a 
segment of shaded room, an old standing clock, 
and two cane chairs placed primly against the wall. 
Mrs. Armourer peeped in. 

"Not here." She called aloud: "Bria!" 

Her voice rang through the house, reverberating 
in the rafters, but it awakened no human response. 
[118] 
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" She be gone upstairs to tittivate herself," said 
Mrs. Armourer. " You do wait here, Mr. Baster- 
field, while I go and fetch her." 

Saxon stepped into the parlour, a large room. 
The lowering twilight filled it with shadows. The 
window showed against the gloaming as an ara- 
besque of tangled green creepers. A chintz-covered 
sofa stood in the brighter patch. Saxon sat down 
upon it and waited. 

On her way from the parlour to the upper story, 
Mrs. Armourer popped her head into the kitchen. 
Saxon heard her say : " Jill, do you go in and amuse 
Mr. Basterfield. And if you can't amuse him, give 
him something to eat." 

" All right," an amused voice answered. It was 
a soft, tuneful voice, sibilantly sweet and pene- 
trating. 

After a little interval there came a knock at the 
door, which stood ajar. A streak of tawny radiance 
flickered on the wall, revealing the crude pattern of 
roses and trellis-work that adorned the faded paper. 

" May I come in?" the voice inquired. 

Saxon had risen to his feet. " Oh, please come 
in," he said. 

A girl entered, carrying a heavy brass lamp. This 
she set down on the table. 

" I am Jill Armourer," she announced. " You 
are Mr. Basterfield?" 
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They shook hands. She performed her part in 
this ceremony with a certain shy provocative charm 
of manner that characterized all her actions — a 
charm that is as indescribable as it was effective. 

She was a very beautiful girl, a miracle in that 
slightly squalid environment of downy, velvety, 
dewy-eyed loveliness. Her face was fair, rosy, 
dimpled, of an exquisitely pure mould. She had 
large serene eyes, blue as a new-born babe's, a nose 
that in no way insisted on itself, a smiling, pouting 
mouth, brassy hair that was sleek and glossy as 
threads of spun glass, and an unclouded brow. Her 
supple figure had a certain luxuriance of aspect that 
would have militated against the gracefulness of a 
shorter maid; but she was tall and unusually well 
modelled (for an English product) about the waist 
and hips. She wore a plain blouse of some soft 
pale material; not one of those abominations that 
need a collar and tie to complete their unsightliness, 
but a simple contrivance that left the marble white- 
ness of her throat exposed, and was loosely tucked 
into the plain black belt from which her dark skirts 
depended. 

Having shaken hands with Saxon, she at once 
began to talk. She chattered with such an obvious 
intention to put him at his ease that he, though 
amused by her artlessness, was pleased with her 
good-nature, and at once began to like her. She 
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plied him with questions as to his journey. Her 
inquiries were conventional enough in form, but she 
seemed to put into them a real solicitude for his 
welfare that subtly suggested an uncommon interest 
in his personality. She rattled agreeably, and he 
found himself replying to her with a readiness and 
address that were unusual in his intercourse with 
women. He began to think that he had habitually 
underrated his powers of conversation. He made 
her laugh, too. She discovered in his remarks a 
drollery that he himself had scarcely been aware of 
until she pointed it out to him. Consciously or 
unconsciously, she titillated his vanity and made him 
feel more pleased with himself than he remembered 
ever to have been before. His simple soul expanded ; 
his diffidence dropped from him. Only yesterday 
his London principals had hinted that he was likely 
to be a commercial success ; he now began to believe 
that there was no reason why he should not be a 
social success also. 

This was the manner of their conversation; but 
it must be remembered that textual talk has a knack 
of resembling the spoken word about as nearly as 
decanted ullage resembles a good dry wine. 

" You have been abroad, Mr. Basterfield ? " 

" Yes." 

" How do you like England after your absence? " 

" England is really not so bad," he said, laughing. 
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" So nice of you to say that ! So unfashionable ! " 

" People don't fuss you up, you know, in England 
as they do abroad." 

" I thought men liked to be fussed up rather." 

"Because they always maintain the reverse?" 

She smiled. " I have my little theories about your 
sex." 

"Of course — yes. England is England," he 
said profoundly. " There 's no place quite like it." 

" That might be a reason for leaving it." 

"It is. Otherwise, don't you see, one would 
never taste the joy of returning." 

" That is exceedingly adroit." 

" It is the pleasantest thing in the world to be 
among one's friends again, and to see old faces." 

" Especially when the old faces are young." 

" That, of course," said he. 

She quizzed him with a certain shy audacity. 
" You will be surprised to hear," she remarked, 
" that I know a great deal about you." 

" Not at all," he replied. " It is quite ten minutes 
since we first met." 

She shrugged her shoulders with a pretty affecta- 
tion of despair. 

" You must not imagine that I am laying claim 
to any extraordinary powers of insight into charac- 
ter," she said. " I know myself too well to hope to 
know other people." 
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" I beg your pardon," he said. " I thought . . . 
your little theories, you know." 

" They are never applied to individuals. Men are 
too assorted for that. What I know of you I — I 
have been — I have been told by a very great friend 
of yours." 

" I am reassured," he replied. " No friend of 
mine ever tells the truth about me. How could he 
and be my friend?" 

" You are too, too clever for me," she murmured 
pathetically. The confession pleased him. " The 
person I refer to is Bria. There! you see, I am 
reduced at last to prosaic statement of fact. And I 
am to believe, then — — Who was the old philos- 
opher who said that every lover has his most 
dangerous rival in the man his sweetheart thinks 
he is?" 

"You?" he ventured. 

The minutes sped. The light faded fast. The 
trees turned black against the sky, and their blurred 
outlines were merged in the settling darkness. 
Birds called sleepily to their mates across the gather- 
ing stillness. An old corncrake croaked huskily and 
woke a score of twittering nestlings. Indignant 
protests from mother-birds went back and forth 
from bough to bough. A watch-dog barked as a 
woodlander crunched past on his homeward way. 
The moon poured down her gentle effulgence and 
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took up the parable of peace, thereby awaking to 
rivalry the passionate nightingale. Day died as 
an infant falls asleep, to a tender breathing of 
leaves. 

And none of these very appropriate effects were 
wasted. 

Saxon and Miss Armourer continued to talk and 
to grow more interested in one another every mo- 
ment. Less and less acutely did Saxon wonder why 
Bria did not appear. 

It was with a start and a flush that he heard a 
descending footstep on the stairs at last. He broke 
off short in the middle of a sentence. Jill had been 
showing him the family album, always a first-rate 
jest-book for the irreverent young. It was a small 
album; many of the photographs were old and 
faded. This is a combination that brings heads close 
together. . . . She closed the volume with a bang, 
and was putting it back in its proper place — which 
happened to be at the further end of the room — 
when her mother entered. 

" Bria won't come down to-night — gone to bed," 
said she briefly, regarding the young people with 
an embarrassing intentness. 

"Gone to bed!" cried Jill. 

Mrs. Armourer made a cross mouth. 

" She 's not well. . . . Still, she might ha' come 
down, I do think. Nonsense, I call it ! I 've been 
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persuadin' and persuadin' of her. ... It's nothing 
to stretch your eyes over, Mr. Basterfield. Only a 

touch o' what you might call young-ladyness 

Nothing serious enough, anyway, to interfere wi' 
your supper, I hope." 



CHAPTER XVI 

The kitchen in which they supped was the largest, 
airiest room in the whole ramshackle building. A 
mullioned window ran the entire length of the wall 
on one side, reflecting red gleams from the fire. The 
black mass of a dense privet-hedge which enclosed 
the garden on that side darkened the lower panes 
of this window; the upper panes showed starkly, 
coldly blue against the open sky. Clusters of tall 
white blossoms, shivering before the evening breeze, 
made luminous patches in the lower gloom. The 
walls of the kitchen were hung with warming-pans, 
copper and brass, pieces of old crockery and pewter, 
some smoke-dried landscapes painted on wood, and 
antique specimens of sampler work. A huge chim- 
ney, built out four-square from the wall, bulged into 
the apartment above the modern iron range. On 
either side were cosy but sooty-looking ingle-nooks, 
furnished with settles, to which the friction of 
countless human forms had imparted a high natural 
polish. A deal table was set crosswise in the centre 
of the red-brick floor. At that end of the kitchen 
[126] 
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which was furthest from the fireplace a spacious 
dresser stretched from wall to wall. The ceiling 
was supported by oaken joists, black and glossy, 
from which swung strings of onions and hams in 
linen jackets. The whole place had an accredited 
air of solid comfort to which the stalwart fare set 
forth on a snowy cloth, and flanked by tall earthen 
vessels brimming over with foaming home-brewed, 
lent a last touch of fine appropriateness. 

Mrs. Armourer recited a short grace briskly, and 
they fell to. 

Jill dispensed the ale, displaying her plump white 
hands and neat wrists to admirable advantage. 

She had an excellent appetite, for which she apolo- 
gized to Saxon, but she did not seem in the least 
ashamed of it, nevertheless. " Why should she be?" 
asked Saxon of himself, reasonably enough. 

He was himself a good trencherman. He did not 
permit even Bria's inexplicable absence to spoil his 
enjoyment of a meal for which hunger had so ri- 
pened him. The nature of his reflections on Bria's 
fantastic conduct is not known, but, being assured 
that she was not grievously ailing, it is likely that 
some feeling of irritation mingled with his be- 
wilderment. " Young-ladyness " had an objec- 
tionable ring. Then, at. all times, he hated the 
unaccountable. 

After supper they returned to the parlour. The 
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one reputable piece of furniture it contained was 
a cottage grand piano, which (Jill informed him) 
Bria had imported into the farmhouse from South- 
ampton. Saxon asked Jill to play. 

" I don't mind," she assented, going to the instru- 
ment at once and opening it. " I can't play, Mr. 
Basterfield — I really can't — but I do." 

She thrummed out the opening staves of a 
fashionable drawing-room song. 

"Do you mind if I sing as well?" she asked. 
" You see, Mr. Basterfield, if I sing as well I can 
cover up my mistakes in playing by shouting. And 
at the same time I can bang on the bass when I 
come to a note that is beyond me." 

She played the prelude again, and then began to 
sing. The words she sang were baldly indecorous 
when they were not meaningless; but she had a 
hearty, pure voice, free of affectation, and a total 
lack of feeling for her words, which tided her safely 
over these shoals and landed her high in the estima- 
tion of the appreciative Saxon. 

When she had done singing, that she might not 
seem to take herself with undue seriousness, she 
hummed one line of the song over again, but with 
an unhallowed emphasis. 

" Jerusalem ! " she trilled out gaily. " Hark how 
the angels sing ! " 

It was late when they broke up for the night — 
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too late for Saxon's comfort. His eyes were draw- 
ing straws, as the saying is ; his attention wandered 
between actual happenings and a drowsy preoccupa- 
tion. Thus he seemed to be at once in the dimly-lit 
parlour listening to Jill and at the same time on the 
open road, the dark pines lining up, sentinel-wise, 
against a saffron sky, the sandy soil scattering under 
the old mare's floundering hoofs, the strong peaty 
odours of the forest pungently sweet in his nostrils. 

The music ceased abruptly, and he awoke with a 
start. 

" I beg your pardon ! " he exclaimed. 

Jill had swung round on the stool, and was laugh- 
ing at him. Mrs. Armourer stood beside him with 
a candle in her hand. 

He bade Jill good-night, and again was pleasantly 
conscious of the shy, provocative charm which she 
so mysteriously contrived to infuse into the com- 
monplace ceremony of shaking hands. Then he 
followed Mrs. Armourer upstairs. 

She lighted him to his door. He entered his bed- 
room, undressed in a mist of drowsiness, slid in 
between the cold sheets with a grateful, tired sigh. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The sun was dissipating the morning mists when 
he awoke next day. The window of his bedroom 
looked out upon a hanging garden, above which, 
as he lay, no glimpse of sky was visible. The light 
in the room was of a delicate aqueous green. He 
got out of bed to examine into this mystery, and 
found that he had been lodged on that side of the 
house which lay against a steep incline mounting to 
the road. A double row of chestnuts confined the 
prospect. Between the house and this avenue was 
an orchard. Immediately under his eyes there were 
flowers, on the ledges of little lichened grottoes set 
about among clipped bushes of evergreen; wild, 
clustering, luxuriant growths, scattered recklessly, 
blooms of an hour, to load the air with their 
fragrance, to adorn the plain prose of the soil with 
the poetry of their fragile beauty. 

He tubbed, dressed, found his way down into the 
parlour. The door stood open. He passed out into 
the sun-slashed morning and looked about him. 

The tiny, intimate hills were behind, the forest 
sloped away before him, with here and there a patch 
[130] 
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of pasture or arable or brilliant green swamp break- 
ing through the ranks of the trees. In the mid-view 
lay Heatherhaugh, a cluster of red roofs wreathed 
in fairy columns of blue smoke. The ultimate pros- 
pect was bounded by a sweep of wooded upland. 
There England ended abruptly and the sea began, 
hundreds of feet below. 

Saxon skirted the house, and, by way of a white 
wicket gate, entered that hanging garden on which 
he had looked out from his bedroom window. 
Numberless narrow paths wound in and out among 
the fruit-bushes. Following the course of one of 
these, he came unexpectedly upon the orchard. It 
showed illimitable vistas of white-washed tree- 
trunks. Many of the boughs were supported on 
rough wooden props. And moving amid this thicket 
of ugly stems was a blot of pale colour, the nature of 
which Saxon could hardly make out at first. Ap- 
proaching the phenomenon, he discovered it to be 
nothing more extraordinary than a buff cloth jacket 
worn over a drab skirt, and surmounted by a wide- 
brimmed burnt-straw hat. 

It was Miss Armourer culling a posy. 

She raised her head and nodded brightly to him. 
He advanced to greet her. There were some stains 
of mould on her hands. " We can't shake," said 
she. And he had an inexplicable pang of disap- 
pointment. They sauntered up the slope, side by 
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side. She told him the names of the various trees, 
the nature of ^the fruit they would bear, and im- 
parted other lore of a like kind unto him. He was 
soon at his ease. He lounged along beside her in 
the familiar easy, lazy way that is common to most 
big, strong men. 

" You must think me an awful fool about these 
things, Miss Armourer," he said. " Fact is, you 
know, I was born and brought up in London." 

" I was brought up in a town too," said she. 

" Were you, indeed ? " He was surprised. 

" Of course. Where else do you think I acquired 
all my airs and graces? Do you imagine that such 
things flourish in a wild state? No. Though I 
was born in this place, I spent all my childhood at 
Winchester. My father was rather well-to-do for a 
farmer, and one of his fads was education." 

"You call education a fad?" 

" I don't know. It makes people dissatisfied with 
their lot — if you can call nothing at all a lot." 

She sighed. 

" You, surely, are not dissatisfied ? " he ventured. 

"Why should I not be?" 

"Oh, I don't know," he stammered, fearful of 
seeming to be unduly curious concerning her. 
" Only, somehow, I have got it into my head that 
you ought to be very contented. This is such a 
lovely place! You are so young! And all that." 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 

" I am older than Bria. I assure you my birth- 
days are becoming an annual embarrassment. That 
does not make for happiness." 

"But Bria is happy?" 

He spoke almost indignantly. 

" Poor Bria ! " said Jill. " No, she is n't. Think 
what her life has been." 

"What has it been?" 

"You know?" 

" 'Pon my soul, I don't. I have never asked her 
about it." 

" She will tell you some day. Besides, there are 
other things. She is not the ordinary creamy Eng- 
lish girl, remember." 

" I know," he said, with a smiling twitch of the 
lips — "I know Bria prides herself on being of 
Welsh descent. But Welsh is practically the same 
as English, isn't it?" 

"What arrogance! And oh, what heresy! 
Thorns are not roses, though they grow from the 
same twig, which is more than Welsh and English 
do, by the way. And, remember, there is Welsh 
blood in my veins too." 

" But you " he exclaimed deprecatingly. 

" I know I am dreadfully ordinary. I was not 
going to claim to be different from anybody else. 
I mentioned my Welsh blood only as an excuse for 
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a display of learning that I contemplated inflicting 
on you before you put me down once for all as a 
featherhead." This was subtly flattering to Saxon's 
self-esteem. A woman who is always flippant gives 
men no chance of talking down to her; she should 
be serious now and again in a foolish way, otherwise 
the lumbering males may doubt their superiority 
for an instant, and fall away affrighted. " You 
see," said Jill, " these things have a special interest 
for me, though I don't understand them." 

" Ah ! " said Saxon. " Well, what was it you 
were going to tell me? " 

" You have taken your lessons in horticulture 
with a docility that I can only pray is not merely 
cynical." 

" Oh no ! " he reassured her. 

" I wonder. Do, please, play fairly with me, 
Mr. Basterfield. Don't let me tell you anything 
that you know already. Stop me the instant I 
tread on familiar ground." 

" Oh, I assure you," said he, " that trees and 
flowers do not by any means exhaust the list of 
things that I am ignorant of." 

"No?" said she, with pathos. And again: "I 
wonder ! " 

He was considering her lips, her eyes, the vel- 
vety downiness of her smooth, rounded cheeks, all 
drenched in the green and gold light that strained 
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through the leafage overhead. Their feet brushed 
the silver sheen from the beaded grass, and were 
cold, as if they trod in running water. That cool- 
ness and the bright warmth of the upper air blended 
in a strange welter of physical sensations such as 
Saxon had never felt before. It was as if his feet 
lingered in the ice of winter whilst his brain was 
floating in a summer haze. His companion, in her 
loose gown, tapered from her head, — set in a nim- 
bus of virgin gold, — to a massive chill grayness 
of draperies that had the look of a stone plinth 
against the dark turf and scanty herbage. She 
might have been a millinery-minded Galatea kin- 
dling to life from the hair downward. 

" Listen, then," said she, smiling at him with her 
lips, frowning with her eyes. She locked her hands 
behind her back and spoke as if reciting a lesson. 
" Welsh is merely the old Teutonic name for men of 
a different race — man always embracing women in 
this connection, of course." This was a lapse into 
her lighter manner. " It is still applied — don't ask 
me what is still applied, or you will put me out — 
it is still applied by Germans to Italians, as well as 
by the English to the Celts of Wales. It is a name 
which signifies scorn, fear, wonder, mistrust, be- 
wilderment. It is such a name as we dwellers on 
the earth might apply to the citizens of another 
world who had invaded our own planet or whose 
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planet we had ourselves invaded." She unlocked 
her hands and clapped them together. " There, now 
you know! But/' said she, "and this is where 
my fatal honesty comes in, lest my little lesson 
should cause you to credit me with a reputation 
for learning that I never could live up to, I will 
confess at once that I got it all from Bria. Bria," 
she said reflectively, " is quite the cleverest person 
I ever met in my life. And yet she is charming; 
but that is what is so clever. She can be foolish, 
too; that is what saves her from the vice of 
condescension. She loves people with an ardour 
which discounts your belief in her wisdom. And 
that is so comforting/' added Jill. Her eyes flashed 
an arch message to Saxon. "To few of us is it 
given to be foolish in that lovely way. But she is 
such a child of impulses, such a creature of moods. 
I know her so well, Mr. Basterfield, and I love her 
so dearly ; the two things don't always go together, 
either — do they?" This with a certain wistful- 
ness of inquiry. " But I think people don't always 
allow for the fact that Bria is not English — not 
even practically English, as you say, but as foreign 
and difficult to know as any strange, simple, subtle 
yellow or brown or black creature from a land 
whose very name is like a glimpse into a fairy tale. 
You have heard the saying, of course, that there is 
human nature — and Welsh nature? (You will 
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notice how I always talk in inverted commas, Mr. 
Basterfield.) Bria often quotes it." 

All this Jill lisped out with a sort of diffident 
earnestness, half smiling, an entreative, deprecatory 
note in her sibilant tones. The effect of her utter- 
ances regarding Bria was one of deep affection 
toward their object at once protective, humble, 
exculpatory, and wholly fond. She turned her 
serene eyes on Saxon as she talked, and seemed to 
plead with him on Bria's behalf — to champion Bria 
against some intended slight, to extol excellences 
in her that were occasionally overlooked, to gloze 
over failings that were really only perverted excel- 
lences, to endeavour to present her to her lover in 
an impossible light of perfection, and to be genu- 
inely distressed by her inevitable failure. It was all 
very well done. And when her speech trailed away 
into incoherence at the last, and she smiled pluckily 
in a way that suggested the brightness of tears, 
Saxon was touched to the core of his guileless heart. 
To advocate an absent one discreetly is often to give 
one's self an excellent testimonial of worth. 

" How fond you are of Bria ! " he said. 

"Who would not be?" 

" Nobody would have a better or more loyal 
friend than you." 

" Blessing, we are blessed," said Jill, with indom- 
itable gaiety. " But, really, I don't think she could 
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have one to love her more devotedly than I do." 
Here she faltered, blushed, seemed upon the point 
of saying something that she should not. " Really, 
I am devoted to her," she concluded. 

" I 'm certain of that," said Saxon with paternal 
gravity. 

They had sauntered down toward the house, and 
now lingered on the edge of the orchard in full 
view of any chance occupants of the upper story. 
Saxon stood with his back to the building; Jill 
peered under the broad brim of her hat in the direc- 
tion of a certain open window from which a pennon 
of muslin curtain streamed out, fluttering wildly 
in the brisk morning air. She thought she saw a 
pinkish-buff smudge, as of a human face, looking 
out from the dark interior of this room. She laid 
her hand on Saxon's arm. 

" Let us continue our lesson among the flowers," 
said she. She stooped. " Look at this little plant." 

He stooped too, and their fair heads came together. 

" You ought to know what this is." 

"I don't," said he. 

"It's London pride." 

" Indeed ! " he replied. " I 'm rather surprised at 
London." 

She laughed up at him, her face within a few 
inches of his own, the warm fragrance of her breath 
upon his cheek. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

From her bedroom window Bria watched the doings 
of Jill and Saxon in the morning brightness of the 
orchard. She caught only infrequent glimpses of 
them as they strolled among the whitened tree- 
trunks; but when, at the last, they came down to 
the edge of the garden and Jill laid her hand on 
Saxon's shoulder and they stooped together over the 
London pride, she saw them, as it were, on a golden- 
lit stage against a vivid background. She turned 
away from the sight with a little bleating cry and 
flung herself upon the bed. There she lay. 

She could hear a rattling of crockery in the 
kitchen below, and the voices of Saxon and Jill still 
merrily commingling. The sound had a heartless 
ring to her in her misery. Then Mrs. Armourer 
came to the foot of the stairs and called her. 

She raised her hot, tear-stained face from the 
pillow. " I am not coming down to breakfast," she 
replied. 

At that outbreak of her voice a silence fell. She 
knew that Saxon was listening, and she strove to 
steady her tones. But still they sounded very woe- 
[>39] 
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fully to her own ears. Mrs. Armourer uttered an 
impatient monosyllable and came up the stairs with 
a mighty flutter of draperies. She rapped smartly 
on the door of the bedroom. 

"Briar 

* I don't want any breakfast, auntie. ,, 

" Nonsense I" Mrs. Armourer opened the door 
and entered. " Bria, I have no patience with you." 

Bria sat up on the edge of the bed. 

" How can I go down and face him? " she cried. 

"I don't see why you shouldn't," said Mrs. 
Armourer stolidly. 

"But look at me!" 

" Dear heart o' me ! but it is bad, to be sure." 

" Is it really so bad ? " sobbed Bria. " I have been 
trying to persuade myself that it is nearly all right 
again." 

" It is not so bad. But you have been crying. 
That has made it worse." 

"Wouldn't you cry, auntie?" 

" Not to say, Bria. But I 'm not inclined to deny 
as I should. Then, do you mind, I was never a wise 
maid like you — never set up for to be wise at all." 

"Wise!" cried Bria pathetically. "Oh, auntie, 
comfort me!" 

Mrs. Armourer came and sat beside her. She 
drew down the tumbled black head on her ample 
bosom. 
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" After all, my dear, it would never be your face 
as he fell in love with, I hope." 

" Why not? Use n't I to be pretty? " 

" You '11 be pretty again." 

"I do loathe myself." 

" What I meant to say was this, dear. He won't 
be so vile as to make fun o' you or anything o' 
that." 

"What consolation! Make fun of me! Why, 
of course he won't." 

"What are you afraid of, then?" 

" He will pity me." 

Mrs. Armourer stared. "Ay, and who could 
help it? Poor little bird! And, you know, gell, 
they do say as pity " 

" No, no ! " she interrupted. " That cant is too 
awful ! It is not akin to love at all, or, if it is, it 's 
a sort of poor relation that never is welcome any- 
where." 

"Don't sob so." 

" If I had been struck blind I would n't have cared 
half so much," she exclaimed passionately. 

Mrs. Armourer patted her hand. " Don't talk so 
wicked, Bria." 

" I would not have cared so much. There would 
be something dignified and tragic about an affliction 

like that. But this Oh! oh! oh!" Her 

voice trailed into accents of lamentation. " I wish I 
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was dead." She buried her face in the pillow again. 
" It would be sweet to die now. His tears would 
anoint me for burial. And every tear would take 
root in my dead heart and grow up into a lily that 
would weep in the dew of the morning on my 
grave." 

Mrs. Armourer bent over her. Her hand — a 
noble hand; adorned with the scars of toil — caressed 
the wild hair tenderly. " Let me tell him. Let me 
prepare him. A few plain words will sometimes do 
more good than a deal o' pretty fencin\ Then do 
you come down." 

"Oh no, no, no!" 

" But, deary, he is all on fire, to see you — as is 
natural." 

" Not to see me. Not to see this hideous carica- 
ture. I was pretty when he went away. I was a 
different Bria altogether. He remembers that 
Bria. What will he say to this? He will feel 
defrauded. ... Oh, I wish he had not come back 
so soon! I wish he had come back sooner! It 
would not have mattered if he had seen the change 
take place. I would so have wound myself about 
his heart beforehand he would always have deemed 
me beautiful. . . . But two years can be such a 
long time! . . . Why, is n't all the world a masked 
ball? ... I shall sicken him." 

"With all due respects, Bria," said Mrs. Ar- 
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mourer dryly, " he can't be much of a spark, I should 
think, by the way you carry on." 

Bria sprang up and cried indignantly : " What do 
you mean? He is the best, most beautiful, most 
noble man in all the world. ,, 

" If he is all that, why are you so afraid to let him 
see you? No man worth his salt would back out 
o' marryin' a lass because her face was a bit lop- 
sided. How would the law " 

" You don't understand, auntie." 

" I 'm not ashamed to say, ' Hear, hear ! ' to 
that," said Mrs. Armourer truculently. " Come, 
Bria, put a bit o' back into you. Try and carry it off 
wi' a laugh, like." 

Bria rehearsed the laugh. She rose, crossed over 
to a looking-glass, and surveyed the reflection of 
her face with mournful eyes. 

" It 's not the least use," she moaned. " I 'm too 
preposterously hideous." 

She drew down the window-blind with a jerk. 

" If only somebody were dead in the house," she 
said. 

"Bria — don't!" 

"It does not show so much when the blind is 
down. But every room in this house is as bright as 
hell. Oh, for a good London fog! . . . Smoky 
composites ! ... Or a great patriarchal beard curl- 
ing up to my eye-pits. ... To be a man ! ... Or 
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the ninth plague of Egypt! . . . Like Wellington, 
I pray for night. ..." 

She sobbed hysterically. 

"Was ever a woman so foully treated?" she 
breathed through the shut portcullis of her teeth. 
" ' The nature of the general good was obliged to 
act in this manner/ I suppose. . . . Oh, go away, 
dear auntie — go away! Let me be ridiculous 
alone." 



CHAPTER XIX 

Breakfast was laid in the kitchen. A bright fire 
burned in the spacious grate, but an incoming breeze 
from the open lattices served to temper the heat. 
Little gushes of warm air beat up in sudden waves 
into the faces of the occupants of the room. It 
was a fine morning. The garden was green with 
promise and gay with many-hued flowers. 

"Miss Armourer, will you tell me what is the 
matter with Bria?" asked Saxon. 

Jill smiled, then was very solemn. " It is rather 
awkward. But ... I must not. . . . Bria has 
forbidden me to tell you." 

After that there was nothing more for him to 
say, and he lapsed into silence. All this mystery 
was abhorrent to him; his simple soul was vexed. 
He could not believe that Bria's indisposition was 
of a serious nature; the demeanour of Mrs. Ar- 
mourer and Jill forbad such a supposition. They 
were kindly people; they would be upset if Bria 
were really ill. He began to suspect that his lady- 
love was indulging in some caprice at his expense. 
10 [MS] 
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He was too familiar with her whimsies to reproach 
himself for harbouring the suspicion. He wished 
she would make an end. 

Mrs. Armourer came bustling into the kitchen. 

" I can't persuade her no way ! " she exclaimed 
irritably. " Seems to me, you can no more get rea- 
son into some heads than you can argue milk back 
into a cow. You might as well set a hen on a brick 
and expect her to hatch out a house. . . . Ah, 
poor thing! I won't say it. . . . Let us set down 
and have a bite o' breakfast. Maybe, she'll see 
things in a rosier light afore long. The mornin' 
always did have a cold eye." 

They sat down, all in a gloomy mood. Sam 
Simper and his sister Milly — a wooden-faced doll 
of a girl — ate with them. 

The meal was nearly at an end when a slow step 
sounded on the stairs, the kitchen door opened, and 
Bria entered. 

Saxon pushed back his chair, rose. 

"Don't get up anybody. Don't look at me. 
Don't speak to me," said Bria. " Let me dawn upon 
you slowly, good people. Let the aura of my 
ugliness permeate the atmosphere, as it were, 
by subtle, imperceptible degrees." She sat down. 
"Auntie, some pap, please. . . . Yes, I'll sit 
facing the light. I will brave the cold eye of 
the morning that auntie was just speaking about. 
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It will be better to exhaust all my possibilities in 
the way of hideousness at once, and be done with 
it!" 

She bent over her plate. Not once had she glanced 
in Saxon's direction. Her hands trembled as she 
picked up her knife and fork. There was a silence 
that seemed to sing maddeningly. 

" Have you tried poppy-heads, Miss Bria? " asked 
Milly Simper. (It would be vain to try to reproduce 
the dialect in which she and her brother habitually 
spoke.) "You steam your face over the basin." 

"If I were Miss Bria, I, would have it out, I 
would," said Simple Sam. " There 's Bill Sparrow, 
the farrier, he does it to rights. An' only a shillin', 
too. Last time one o' my back uns was bad, though, 
I did go to S'ampton, I did, to a proper dentist chap, 
as had a brass plate and charged half a crown. That 
was parson's recommend. He sets me in a chair and 
never ties me up nor nothing, though I did fetch 
that there Bill Sparrow a terrible lick o' the lug 
when he did get a holt on to my tongue in error 
like." 

" Pity he never pulled your clapper out," said 
Miss Milly pertly. " Great gawk, you are ! " 

"A calf's head is best hot an' a fool's mouth shut," 
said Sam, adroitly returning the opprobrium of this 
remark to the quarter that issued it. " As I were 
tellin'," he continued, after a ruminative glance at 
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his sister, " he sets me down in a chair. ' Which 
one, my man ? ' he says to me. ' Thiccy one/ says 
I to him with my thumb in my jaw, an' talkin' like a 
strangled duck. ' That one?' says he, an' touches 
old rowley up with a little steel affair and makes me 
holler out proper. 'Ay/ says I, 'but go a-tiptoe 
with it, lad,' I says. ' Would you know it if so be 
you was to see it ? ' says he. ' That I would/ says 
I, ' for 't is big as a tombstone/ says I. ' Is this 
it? ' he says, and shows me a tooth at the end of his 
pliers. ' No/ says I. ' Then I Ve drawn the wrong 
one/ says he. An* at that I claps my finger on my 
gums, and sure enough that there back un was 
gone. He did take it out just wi' a flick o' the 
wrist as if it were a blade o' garlic in a cow-meadow. 
' Half a crown/ he says to I, cool as parsley. ' That 
be pudd'n'd for a tale/ I says. ' 'T wa'n't a second's 
work/ I says, * and Bill Sparrow/ I says, ' he did 
pull me round the smithy/ I says, 'chair an' all/ 
I says, ' for nigh on a hour/ I says, ' an* only a 
shillin' to pay for all/ I says. But he stuck to it 
as 't were half a crown, an' I had to pay." Sam 
shook his head. " Town ways be sbun' ways/' was 
the moral he drew from his tale, " but they be not 
mine, and so I tell thee, and I don't go there no 
more." 

He drew his pipe from his pocket to signify that 
he had made an end. And having occupied the 
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centre of the stage sufficiently long for the vindica- 
tion of his right to be heard, he now proceeded to 
abdicate it by lumbering out of the kitchen. Jill, 
with a laughing word, ran away upstairs. Saxon 
and Bria stood, awkwardly enough, on opposing 
sides of the table. 

" Now, you two young turtle-doves, do you go 
out into the garden," said Mrs. Armourer, speak- 
ing as to perverse children. " Lordy ! what was 
the sun made for but to be happy in ? " 

They gravitated together and passed out of the 
farmhouse by way of the dim-lit parlour, where they 
made an appreciable pause. 

Milly, at the kitchen window, gaped after them. 

" Miss Bria do be like a pumpkin on a rail," she 
remarked with a titter. " Good job love be blind, 
I do think. He, he, he!" 

Mrs. Armourer seized her by the shoulder and 
dragged her away from the window, so roughly 
that the girl uttered a raucous squawk of pain. 



CHAPTER XX 

Bria's tragedy, then, was nothing more serious than 
a cold in the head, toothache, a swollen cheek, some 
slight discoloration of one eye. Nothing more 
serious. She had sat too late at her window one 
night with the damp air blowing on her face, her 
thoughts among the stars, amid which, burning 
more brightly than them all, she had set the image 
of her lover. She awoke next morning sneezing. 

" This means I shall not be able to sing to him 
when he comes," she thought regretfully. 

Later in the day there began a twittering of her 
nerves. A touch of tic doloureux supervened. Tic 
dolour eux sounds amusing in a song, but it hurts. 
She was reduced to an hysterical wreck; an ex- 
quisitely tortured instrument vibrant to the lightest 
touch, and there could be no touch that did not 
jar. Jill could scarce refrain from smiling when 
Bria screamed because Milly sniffed a little at sup- 
per-time. Mrs. Armourer was moved to a mild 
remonstrance. 

"I shall go mad!" said Bria — "mad!" She 
flung cushions hither and thither. 
[150] 
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That night she lay in anguish on her bed, supine 
in the exhausted intervals between frantic ravings 
and rampings round and round her room. She 
disturbed the rest of the whole household. She 
was fiendishly glad when first one and then another 
poked a dishevelled head round her door and spoke 
to her in sleepy tones of grudging compassion. 
What right had these lucky wretches to sleep on 
undisturbed whilst she endured intolerable torment? 
Toward morning she fell asleep for sheer weariness. 
When she opened her eyes again her pain was 
gone. She remembered that to-morrow Saxon 
would come. Her heart rejoiced. She sprang out 
of bed, looked into her mirror for the face that was 
dear to her because he thought it pretty, and saw 
it not, but in its place a puffy, pig-like countenance, 
livid, shining. Her mouth was twisted awry. This 
was a rare humorous effort of the Furies ; she looked 
as if she were smirking. One of her eyes looked 
out from between two purple blisters. Her nose 
had assumed a jolly Hibernian character. Her 
upper lip was blubber as an Ethiopian's. 

"Ah!" breathed Mrs. Armourer complacently 
on beholding her. " That 's ever so much better. 
You '11 be so much more easy now it 's begun to 
swell." 

"I wish I could drop down dead this instant," 
Bria remarked. 
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This was very sinful in Bria. After all, she was 
only funny. But, then, you know, most farcical 
things are tragic from the point of view, at least, 
of the protagonist. 

The pictures Bria had painted, the songs and 
pieces she had learned, her new dresses, her latest 
photographs — of what worth were these things 
now that she was hideous? She could practise 
none of the languishing arts of the love-lorn maid, 
the tender nuances of tone and expression, the joy- 
ous flutterings and poisings, the infantile prattlings 
and croonings and fondlings, the lightsome laugh- 
ter and sweet, fond smiles; these engaging little 
flights of affectation that lend the last touch of 
charm to pretty, irresponsible girlhood could only 
make her crudely ridiculous now, if she were fool 
enough to employ them. And she was skilful in 
such arts. She could have used them to such 
ravishing purpose. It made her weep to think 
of it. 

" How can I face him ? " she cried despairingly. 
" How can I affront our love with my loathsome 
presence?" 

Jill commiserated her. Mrs. Armourer prescribed 
simples. Bria tried them all, with a redoubtable 
hardihood. They seemed only to aggravate her 
distortion. She had an heroic soul; but the mean 
malignity of this visitation broke the blade of her 
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courage. Her affliction alternately pulverized her 
faculties and galvanized them into frenzy. 

" Anything less vulgar I could have borne/' she 
declared. " I could have rejoiced in an interesting 
pallor, though it meant death, in a state that com- 
pelled me to keep my bed, or to lie on a sofa in loose 
garments with silken cushions of my own selection 
to rest my weary head upon. I could have rejoiced 
in an illness that was an occasion for tender minis- 
trations — beef tea, grapes, flowers. But this . . ." 
She struck her swollen cheek with the palm of her 
hand — struck it so hard that tears of pain started 
from her eyes. " I will not see him at all ! " 

But from this vow of renunciation she departed, 
as we have seen. 

The first words the lovers exchanged when they 
were alone were these : 

" Where is your hat, Bria? " — fondly, tenderly. 

" I don't know " — with an indifference that 
cracked her voice and nearly let the tears through. 
"Does it matter? One runs about without any 
headgear in this primeval forest." 

"Better put on your hat," he murmured with 
intolerable solicitude. 

"You think I might catch cold?" she said. 
"You think I might become more hideous still." 
She made a wry mouth, but no sound of laughter 
would come. "Is that possible?" 
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To please him she found a shapeless Tarn o' 
Shanter and drew it down over her brows. " I 
wish it were a visor," she remarked. 

He donned the fashionable straw hat that he had 
worn for the first time that morning in the orchard. 

They left the house, threaded the mazy paths 
of the garden, and from incongruous-looking iron 
gates emerged upon the road. 

The brown highway wound down toward the 
village, past a few detached cottages, standing back 
from the road, with rows of muddly vegetable 
patches. A belt of trees loomed up before them, 
unbounded by fence or hedge. They entered this 
and trod side by side under the spreading branches. 
The gnarled trunks of the forest monarchs rose up 
like time-twisted columns supporting a green jade 
roof. Scattered on the ground were little freshly- 
scooped workings that on a closer examination 
proved to be the marks of squirrels — half-picked 
pine-cones, outer seed-coverings, husks of acorns. 
Spots of white pith showed where the sharp teeth of 
the tiny beasts had bitten through the protecting 
shells. The horny, brittle fragments crackled under 
their feet. 

They walked in silence for awhile. 

Suddenly, with an awkward abruptness, he slipped 
his arm about her waist. She twisted round and 
freed herself. 
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" No," she said. " You can't want to, Saxon, 
really." 

" Bria ! " he cried in tones of reproach. 

" Just think," she said. " This is the moment we 
have been looking forward to for two whole years." 
She tried to laugh. " I can't even laugh at my- 
self without looking grotesque," she exclaimed. 
" There never was such an ignominious tragedy as 
mine." 

He raised his eyebrows, smiled. "Tragedy?" 

" Teet, teet ! as my poor ma used to say when I 
was a bantling gutter-snipe. Don't try to be play- 
ful about it, Saxon." 

Pain had shredded her nerves so that her voice 
had a peevish ring. Saxon, to whom their reunion 
had been the goal of two long years' desire, felt shy 
of her and ill at ease. He had no dramatic initiative. 
He left that sort of thing to Bria, as he might have 
said. He was dashed by the untowardliness of his 
sweetheart. He thought she would do better not 
to refer to her swollen face; then they might both 
ignore its existence comfortably. It seemed to him 
that she showed some least hint of coarseness in 
thus referring to her doubtfully painful but utterly 
insignificant infirmity. " Mountain out of a mole- 
hill," was his phrase. ... He did not know pre- 
cisely what to do or say for the best. He wondered 
if he might dare to kiss her despite her prohibition- 
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Oh, surely! But she looked very distant and' for- 
midable as she stalked along in her outrageous hat. 
He risked it. Stooped, and again attempted to em- 
brace her. This time she resisted him and pushed 
him away with a force that he mentally stigmatized 
as hoydenish. He began to feel distinctly angry. 

" Bria! " he exclaimed. 

" No ! " she cried. "I am sufficiently ridiculous 
as it is. I will not suffer myself to be made love to 
while my face is like this." (How he wished she 
would forget her face!) " You will please remem- 
ber that I am no longer Bria, but ugly Miss Cambria 
Ormathwaite, at your service — a very cross, very 
ungenial, utterly stupid little person. You may be 
polite to me if you like. You may even flirt with 
me in a genteel way. . . . This is very extraor- 
dinary weather, Mr. Basterfield ? " 

"But, Bria " 

" Miss Ormathwaite, please. Really, I am seri- 
ous, Saxon. I do want to postpone the transports. 
I am not teasing — not altogether. . . . Oh, don't 
look at me — don't ! Poor old boy ! How impos- 
sible I am! Tell me about all the brilliant things 
you have done and the wonderful sights you have 
seen since you went away. Ah, how foolish ! That, 
of course, has effectually gagged you. It is like 
telling a statue to live to tell anybody to talk. . . . 
Let us go back. We are not en rapport. We never 
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shall be, my dear, so long as I carry this head and 
a half about with me." 

He winced. " I would rather walk on," said he, 
" if you don't mind. I have such a lot of things 
to say to you. I am forbidden to make love to 
you. Er — is there any objection to my talking 
business ? " 

" Business ! " She stared at him, then recovered 
herself. " Business? Oh, by all means! That will 
be really nice and sensible. Even a girl with a 
swollen face may conceivably be interested in 
business. You are tactful, Saxon. What is this 
business ? " 

" The arrangements for our wedding." 

"Oh!" 

" You see, for a variety of reasons, I should like 
it to be soon." 

" You would make a lovely bagman," said she 
enthusiastically. " But is that quite a nice way to 
put it?" she asked, achieving an amazing pathos, 
of which she was instantly self-conscious. " Of 
course, you are anxious. Not for a variety of rea- 
sons, but for one big romantic reason. But I for- 
got. We are to leave romance out of it." 

" That is what you said ! " cried Saxon. " I have 
shown you — you have shown yourself — that it 
is -n't possible. Little girl, why may I not take you 
in my arms and woo you, as a lover should? You 
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make me feel a lout, a prig, pragmatical. You 
should not keep me at arm's length in that way. 
You still love me, Bria? " 

" I don't know. I suppose so. Don't let us talk 
about it. . . . Ah, yes, I do love you ! I do ! But 
my heart is so sick with loathing of myself, so full 
of wrath at this vile practical joke that fate has 
played upon me, there just is n't room for love to 
live. . . . And, then, it is n't possible that you can 
love me as I am now, and I don't want to be an 
unrequited person." 

" I do love you." 

"Please. You will really oblige me very much 
if you don't trouble to say that. It can't be true. 
Love can only live in beauty — the love I care for, 
that is. The beauty need not be apparent to out- 
siders, I grant you, but it must exist at least in 
the fancy of the lovers. Now you, Saxon, cannot 
even fancy that I am beautiful — at present. The 
worship of beauty has many cults. A man of very 
depraved tastes — an epicure in sensations — might 
conceivably find something insouciant in my ugli- 
ness ; but you are healthy and rational. . . ." 

" Of one thing I am sure," said he. " Love won't 
bear arguing about. It is just this, Bria: you are 
making a fuss about nothing. If you said nothing 
about your swollen face I might contrive not to 
notice it." 
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" I don't blame you for being a wee bit gruff and 
brutal, Saxon. You are quite right," said Bria, with 
a catch of the breath. " But, don't you see, dear, a 
woman wants a man to notice her face. Unseemly 
and foolish of her, of course, but so it is. I want you 
to admire me. I want to hear you say, ' Dear little 
brown eyes ! ' and that sort of thing, in that glorious 
way you have. Half the joy of being loved is in 
the knowledge that you are lovely to your beloved. 
What is life if that is lacking? Just staid, prosaic, 
calm affection. The sort of thing that one descends 
to when one has begun to lose one's figure. . . . 
No, let us talk of marriage, by all means. Marriage 
is the colophon at the end of a beautiful story ; we 
may dip into the pages of the romance afterwards, 
but all the sweet agony of suspense is over, the 
surprises all gone. We know everything. And 
what could be sadder?" 

" Is n't that rather cheap talk, Bria? One reads 
that sort of thing in all the comic papers nowadays," 
said Saxon, with an amused inflexion of the voice. 

Bria was intensely vexed. " Which are the comic 
papers?" she snapped. "And how do you know 
you read them all ? " 

He lifted his eyebrows. " Bria, I say " 

" Miss Ormathwaite, please." 

It is possible that he swore inwardly at this 
juncture. 
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" I refuse to be made absurd," he said. " It would 
be absurd for me to call you Miss Ormathwaite." 

" Not more absurd, I should imagine, than for 
you to wish to call me Mrs. Basterfield. ,, She ut- 
tered a cry of delight. " Oh, boy ! does n't that 
sound too perfect for anything? Mrs. Basterfield 
— Mrs. Saxon Basterfield ! " 



CHAPTER XXI 

Knowledge of women is the one thing that ex- 
perience does not teach, but only confounds. Saxon 
was still very far from knowing the true Bria — if 
there were a true Bria among so many Brias. 

Melancholy reflection at this point inclines to 
the conclusion that he did not love her with all 
imaginable fervour; for, surely, there can be no 
fulness of love where there is not full sympathy. 

He had first been smitten by her charms, as has 
already been mentioned, in the holiday country of 
Switzerland. They had shared shuddering perils 
and delights together in a series of grandes ascen- 
sions in which she had distanced all competing ad- 
venturesses alike in hardihood, courage, and the 
more difficult matters of trust in and obedience to 
their guides. She had shown him, on those occa- 
sions, something of the beauty of the world as 
viewed from those Alpine heights, a beauty that 
extended from the throbbing rays of flamboyant 
suns on snow-bound peaks and ice-ribbed glaciers 
to the not less wildly throbbing morsel of sweet 
w [161] 
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femininity by his side, with its prismatic deeps and 
shallows, scarcely less bewildering than the loveli- 
ness of the gneiss prospect. 

He had been a young man at the emotional stage 
— a wise, level-headed young man, with his passions 
and his common-sense yoked together harmoniously 
to draw his chariot of the flesh, a unicorn in which 
common-sense was allotted the place of leader. He 
had sown no wild oats and had no desire toward 
that agricultural vagabondage, but he wanted to 
marry, and he thought he saw in Bria a helpmeet for 
him. He was ripe for love ; he was often bored of 
an evening. He had gone abroad with a very strong 
prepossession in favour of finding his fate during 
his holidays, when his energies would be disengaged 
from the more serious concerns of business. He 
would assuredly have found what he sought in one 
of the hotels scattered over Cook's routes even if he 
had never met Bria. Having met her, his seeking 
came to an end. 

He spent three restless days in making up his 
mind, but it was an accident on a glissade that finally 
settled his destiny. He wrote to his mother and 
told her all about it, informing her incidentally 
that his wife-to-be had a small private jointure of 
her own, which information he derived from Jerry 
Cleobury, who had once expressed an intention of 
going in for Bria himself, (Phoebe caught him on 
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the rebound.) But this circumspect conduct must 
not be imputed to Saxon for lack of sentiment. 
He was, under his somewhat taciturn shy exterior, 
as sentimental a scion of the most sentimental race 
in the world as you would find anywhere. It is for 
very shame of this excess of sentimentality that 
Englishmen hide their feelings so jealously in ac- 
cordance with the national principle of reticence. 
Saxon was a typical Englishman (if that possibly 
mythical being exists), and so he disguised himself 
from his mother in a cloak of worldliness. 

But if he did not love Bria as fervidly as he 
imagined, he was at least in love with the idea of 
loving someone, and she answered to his require- 
ments as well as another. He had great chivalry 
and kindness. He only lacked that exigence, born 
of devouring passion, which is such a disturbing 
element in these affairs, that exigence which galled 
him in Bria and made her so incomprehensible. 

During his sojourn abroad he had been faithful 
to her in word, act, and thought; his loyalty was 
sublime, his self-esteem being sublime also. He 
was as incapable of harbouring a mean or petty 
thought with regard to her as he was incapable of 
dirty finger-nails. It was due to his own dignity 
that he should honour her, and he honoured her. 
What was inexplicable to him in her words or 
conduct he attributed to some deficiency in himself, 
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until he was confronted with open antagonism, and 
then he was mildly tolerant of what he had been 
taught to accept unquestioningly as the deplorable 
defects of the weaker sex. Only open rebellion or 
renunciation could make him feel justified in break- 
ing from his allegiance to her. He might cease to 
love her, but he would never be false to his promises, 
and he would use all his best endeavours to dis- 
semble a lack of ardour. He was, in short, quite 
good enough for any average girl — a little too 
good, it may be, for passionate, undisciplined Bria, 
if we are to believe that there is ever any equity in 
these matters. 

Few women could have resisted him. Few women 
could see and not desire to possess him. He had 
only to throw the handkerchief in most quarters. 
In some he had not even to throw the handkerchief. 

Jill, to quote a handy instance, had quite made 
up her mind that life without him was not worth 
the trouble of dressing up for. Her campaign 
against Bria's peace began in the very first moment 
that she set eyes on Saxon. She was really quite a 
nice girl in many very important respects. She 
was warm-hearted, kind, generous. She had been 
very fond of Bria; she had borne much from her 
in the way of tantrums and megrims ; she had done 
her much thoughtful service. She had no feeling 
of ill-will against her personally even now. Never- 
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theless, she was determined to steal away her 
friend's lover if she could. It was part of her 
attitude toward life; the manifestation of an inbred 
competitive instinct from which few women are 
free. She could no more refrain from strewing all 
the lures and enticements at her command in the 
path of any young, comely male with whom she 
came into contact than she could cease from breath- 
ing of her own will. And she wove her spells with 
little more forethought or exactitude than the lady 
glow-worm exercises when she lights up a dark 
place with her luminous love-beacon. 

She was agog for a man. 

For that reason she played the part of effective 
contrast to Bria. 

Variety is charming ; she did not make the mistake 
of flattering Bria by imitating her. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The lovers were absent until mid-day. 

From her bedroom window Jill saw them cross 
the road and enter the thicket. It was only a 
narrow belt of wood. Beyond was a tract of 
common land where the Heatherhaugh villagers 
played cricket. A path ran beside this open space 
leading to a dense mass of trees that extended as 
far as the eye could reach and was true forest. If 
the lovers went through the thicket they must 
shortly emerge on this path. She waited and 
watched, but they did not appear. Either they had 
come out upon the road again at a point some two 
or three furlongs lower down, or they were lingering 
in the shade of the branches. She chose to assume 
the latter hypothesis. . . . What were they doing? 
Quarrelling? Billing and cooing? She thought it 
more likely they were quarrelling. . . . Bria had 
seen her and Saxon that morning stooping together 
over the London pride. Jill had intended that she 
should see them — had laughed loudly to attract 
her attention. She flattered herself that she had 
[166] 
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made Bria jealous — flattered herself more than she 
suspected. A jealous woman is apt to be indiscreet. 
She fancied that signs of Bria's jealousy had npt 
been wanting already. Her unexpected appearance 
at the breakfast-table had rather a look of a flinging 
down of the gage of battle. 

What was she saying to Saxon now in the shelter 
of those trees? Was she indulging in a vulgar 
display of temper? (Jill considered Bria slightly 
vulgar.) Was she inveighing against the treachery 
of her friend? Jill hoped so. Jill hoped that she 
was being held up before Saxon as a shameless minx 
with designs on his heart. She reasoned that Saxon 
would be indignant at such a suggestion, would 
champion her against his own sweetheart, would 
(it was likely enough) infuriate Bria to animadvert 
upon her even more grossly and unfairly. 

" Poor Bria ! " said Jill, smiling. " She does n't 
in the least know how to manage him/' 

But a minute later the lovers appeared upon the 
road. They were not quarrelling. They walked 
with faces turned toward one another. There were 
no violent gestures or other symptoms of emotional 
disorder discernible in their gait. Jill's face was 
overcast as she watched. 

She spent a dull morning, lying on her bed with a 
book. She could hear her mother moving about in 
the outhouse that had once been a dairy. Mrs, 
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Armourer kept a few cows in a hired barton half a 
mile away, not primarily for profit, but because she 
had once been famous for her butter and cheese, and 
was still proud enough of her prowess to prefer her 
own home-making to any boughten goods. For the 
same reason she kept poultry and pigs, and rented 
a small allotment. Sometimes Jill helped her in 
these farming duties in an amateurish way, but her 
mother preferred to enlist the help of Molly Simper 
and Bria (who seemed to have inherited a taste for 
that kind of work from her farming forbears), or, 
if it were necessary, to engage a few maids from the 
village for the half-day, when she required real 
assistance. 

Toward noon the normally lymphatic Jill grew 
restless. She dressed herself in a print gown and 
stood at her window gazing out over the trees in the 
direction of the path. It was drawing on toward 
one o'clock when the lovers reappeared, heading 
back toward the house. Jill descended to the kitchen. 

"Fowls fed, mother ?" 

" Bless the gell,- yes ! " 

" Is there anything I can do, mother? " 

Mrs. Armourer looked at her with narrowed 
eyes. 

" You mid do some churning if you be so eager to 
work." 

That this was not work to Jill's liking was plain 
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from her face, but she said, " All right, mother, I '11 
do some churning, then," and went into the adjoin- 
ing outhouse. 

This was a long, shallow structure, roofed in 
with beams and flagged. A part of it had been given 
over to the storing of lumber, another part was used 
as a fruit-loft in the season; only a small portion 
of the available space spoke to its former use. 
There were shelves running round the walls, bearing 
wooden vessels, scoured to a floury whiteness, and 
other vessels of brown pottery and tinware; and 
brass weights of graduated sizes ranged in orderly 
rows, and scales, and murderous hooks. The churn 
stood on a giant stool at a convenient height from 
the ground for turning. It was made of polished 
wood, banded with iron hoops painted green. The 
lifting rings and wheel were also painted green. 
The handle had a covering of glazed white earthen- 
ware. 

Jill, before she set to work, rolled up her sleeves 
above the elbows, gave her hair a shake that loos- 
ened it becomingly about her ears, then propped 
open a door at the further end of the outhouse. 
She did not hurry over these preliminaries. Mrs. 
Armourer popped in her head to see why the churn 
was still silent. 

" Thought better of it, Jill ? " 

" No, mother. I am just going to begin." 
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" Had n't you better have some milk? Or do you 
want to churn the wind? " 

She strode into the dairy and brisked about. 
She pished and pshawed at Jill's unbusinesslike 
preparations, set this and that right, rattled the 
heavy cans about, and filled the churn. All this 
consumed the minutes. Jill grew unaccountably 
red and restive at the delay. At last her mother, 
having given the churn-handle a trial turn, put 
it into her hand and left her. Jill set her firm 
red lips together and bent to her unaccustomed 
task. 

Her gaze was set on the patch of garden ground 
that showed through the open door. The sun was 
almost directly overhead, so that shadow and shine 
met in a clearly-defined line at the juncture of red- 
brick flooring and gravel path. Just at that place 
a willow sapling grew; its clustering bunches of 
leaves hung down from lintel to combing in a green 
cascade that rippled in the swinging breeze like a 
falling torrent of water. It was against this verdant 
background that Bria and Saxon appeared at last 
on their way to the front porch. They saw Jill and 
paused. 

" Churning, Jill ? " said Bria in tones of surprise. 

" How delightfully cool and sweet it looks in 
there ! " said Saxon. 

" You can come through this way, if you like/' 
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Jill panted. " Perhaps you have never seen butter 
made before, Mr. Basterfield?" 

" I never have," he confessed gladly. He added 
the dreadful Cockney comment : " It looks like a 
scene on the stage. A comic opera scene." 

Had he but known it, the spectacle he beheld 
did indeed partake of the nature of a theatrical 
performance. 

He stepped into the cool shadow. 

Bria stood without in the golden blaze, looking 
away up the path. 

Her heart despised Jill. The meaning of this 
parade of industry was so plain to see. The pretty 
background of the old disused dairy, with its quaint 
utensils showing glossy surfaces of brown and green 
and white, or dazzling, twinkling metal ; the simple 
print dress with the short gown that permitted a 
distracting display of ankle and shoe; the holland 
pinafore edged with scarlet braid; the becomingly 
disordered tresses that strayed about Jill's forehead 
and neck; the rolled-up sleeves, revealing her 
plump arms, smoothly white as milk, with a sheen 
upon them from the arboreal light that made them 
gleam like satin — the effect of all these things had 
been carefully calculated. Bria stood without, her 
face averted. The fierce light and heat that searched 
and scorched her body seemed but symbols of an 
inner light and heat that scorched and searched her 
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soul. She was jealous now, indeed, and miserably 
afraid. Her own jealousy sickened her with shame 
and mortification; her fear consumed her with 
despair. For she knew that her pride would never 
permit her to contend with Jill for possession of 
Saxon. And if not her pride, then a certain rooted 
dislike for contest that had uniformly robbed her 
all through life of the post of leader in any company. 
She could be violent, but the dogged vices and 
virtues were alike outside her nature. 

" Can I relieve you for a spell ? It must be very 
tiring work, Miss Armourer," said Saxon. 

Bria turned for an instant and saw that he had 
advanced further into the dairy. Jill's face was 
growing patchily pink and white ; there was a clam- 
miness about her forehead; her mouth looked dry; 
her bosom throbbed heavily under the close-fitting 
bodice of her print dress; the muscles of her 
shoulders and shapely loins pulsated visibly as she 
stooped and toiled. She gave Saxon a glance of 
mock-pathetical appeal, and he stepped forward and 
took the handle from her. The dashers revolved 
briskly whilst she examined her smooth palms and 
chafed them on her gown. 

" It 's a shame to make you work like this, Mr. 
Basterfield." 

" Not at all," said he. 

" How strong you are! " 
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Her eyes beamed admiration. He laughed, a 
little abashed. She stood quite close to him, watch- 
ing the rhythmic movement of his thin, sinewy 
hands. She was still panting delicately from her 
exertions; her breathings mingled with the liquid 
swash of the milk in the churn. She looked even 
more bewitching and desirable in her pretty physical 
distress and disarray of plumage than in her normal, 
orderly state. Saxon had a feeling of privilege at 
beholding her thus which seemed to make them 
quite intimate in an instant. His abashment passed. 
He smiled on her. She drooped her eyelids. The 
pink patches among the white spread until they 
suffused her face from the roots of her hair to the 
peaked opening of her frock. Once she raised 
her eyes and swiftly lowered them again as she 
encountered his gaze. This was a Jill of the calibre 
of the nursery rhyme — a very different Jill from 
the analytical young person of the orchard. 

He went on turning. " Does anything happen? " 
he asked at last. 

"I don't know why the butter won't come," 
she said. She added: "There is a rather quaint 
superstition." 

"What is it?" 

She hesitated a moment. " Somebody must be in 
love," she said demurely. 

" Is that the superstition? " 
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She nodded — the rustic maid nodded — the 
analytical young person was not remotely present. 

" Ah ! " said he, and laughed. 

He seemed to reflect. He looked over his shoul- 
der toward the open doorway. Bria had passed on 
into the house. He bent to the handle again, but he 
looked at Jill no more. 

Suddenly the swashing of the milk in the churn 
changed to a flat, smacking sound. The butter was 
beginning to form. 

" It is n't much of a superstition, after all/' said 
Jill. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Love is a game of forfeits : who plays must pay. It 
is a game of mingled chance and skill ; but it differs 
from most games in that the luck is almost invari- 
ably against the novice. The novice in our case was 
Bria; Jill was a practised hand. From her cradle 
instinct had made her a coquette; she knew all 
the moves, the tricks, the checks, and counter- 
checks. Her knowledge was, it is true, rather 
superficial and her arts shallow; in higher courts, 
pitted against doughtier opponents, she would very 
likely have failed to carry off the honours; but in 
Bria she had, if the phrase may be allowed, an oppo- 
nent who did not oppose, who, on the contrary, 
played deliberately into her hands. But, then, Bria 
loved Saxon, and this is a fatal stumbling-block in 
the game. Sincerity is often maladroit, artifice is 
usually graceful — at least, to human eyes. What, 
for instance, cquld be more sincere than a big dog 
in a small boudoir? what more artificial than a 
French danseuse? In Bria's case, moreover, the 
stakes were desperate; in Jill's only moderately 
[i7S 3 
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high. For the value of a prize consists not so much 
in its intrinsic value as in the ardour with which it 
is coveted. To Jill Saxon meant an extremely 
desirable lover and husband, the like of whom it 
would be very hard — but not impossible — to find 
elsewhere; to Bria he meant the other half of life, 
without which her own life must be for ever stulti- 
fied, incomplete, a waste of days. This put her at an 
additional disadvantage. Hers was not a sanguine 
temperament; she was deeply imbued with the 
brooding melancholy of the Celt. Face to face with 
poignant crisis, she lost her head, and developed 
the fatalistic spirit. What was to be must be, and 
there was no help for it. 

So for five intolerable days — days that saw the 
slow vanishing of the lesser tragedy of her disfigure- 
ment — she sat, not meekly or resignedly, or even 
passively, under the shadow of an agony that wit- 
nessed the loss of her lover. Her attitude was one 
of bitter acquiescence in the untowardliness of her 
lot. She saw Saxon being seduced away from her, 
and he did not even know that he was being seduced. 
Therein lay the irony of the situation. Jill, who 
had great faith in propinquity as an aid to love, lost 
no opportunity of being with Saxon, though she 
never seemed to obtrude herself upon him, and was 
always ready to withdraw gracefully at the advent 
of Bria, or efface herself in Bria's presence. Indeed, 
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it was a sequence of most artistic accidents that 
threw them so much together. 

And he would laugh and chat with her and be his 
joyous, natural self — rather, he would be a slightly 
quickened Saxon, permeated by a subtle excitement, 
more expansive than was his wont, quicker witted, 
heartier. He would leave her with a curious sense 
of tremulous well-being. He would be moved to 
little exuberances of strength that impelled him to 
vault gates instead of passing through them, and 
other acts of that kind. He would indulge in strange 
transports in which he hummed snatches of song, 
did unspeakable things with the lighter articles of 
furniture, pirouetted about the rooms instead of 
sitting down or standing still. ... He would occa- 
sionally pause in these undignified proceedings, as 
if surprised at his own frivolity, would be embar- 
rassed for a space, then would laugh and become 
more outrageously irresponsible than ever. Some- 
times he forced Bria to play an unwilling part in 
these manifestations of high spirits. He would 
pounce upon her and waltz her into the garden, or 
lift her by the elbows as if she were a child. He 
might as well have romped with a tailor's dummy. 
But he did not seem to notice her unresponsiveness. 

At other times he would turn to her from exchang- 
ing flippancies with Jill, and carefully smooth the 
mirth from his face before addressing her. He 
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would adopt a manner and tone that were almost 
funereal and ineffably ridiculous. He seemed to 
announce to all whom it might concern that inter- 
course with his beloved was no laughing matter. 
Bria would feel that she wanted to slap him or 
scream. Why was he so absurd? What did he 
mean by behaving so owlishly, by being so solemn 
and ponderous, and ill at ease? His voice would 
fall to a purring murmur that was infinitely irri- 
tating. He would be fussy. If he were alone with 
her he would laboriously make love in a way that 
inclined her to think he must have been reading up 
the subject in a novelette. If others were present 
he would be overcareful to accentuate the relation 
between them, and his perception of the irksome 
duties that that relation entailed. " Bria, what shall 
we do to-day?" "Bria, where shall we go?" 
"Would you care to do that, Bria?" ... He 
was impeccable. His punctiliousness maddened 
her. She would reply curtly, ungraciously, even 
rudely. She would snub him, repel his officious 
attentions, make a living mock of him. And he 
bore all these affronts with a sublime patience and 
goodwill that drove her to the verge of frenzy. 

There was no doubt that she loved him. 

So events trended to their end, and at last the 
trivial thing took place that was to whelm them all. 

It was the sixth day of his stay at the farmhouse 
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— a Sunday. They were taking tea under the trees 
in the orchard. No lightest zephyr stirred the leaves. 
The song of the birds was hushed. Mrs. Armourer, 
in her best gown of flowered silk, presided over the 
teapot Saxon faced her, Bria and Jill on either 
side of him. He had pestered Bria with offers to 
fetch cushions from the house for her, had fetched 
them despite her testy prohibition, and pressed them 
upon her acceptance. She said she hated cushions, 
and now they lay about her on the ground, making 
hideous blotches of crude colour on the tender green 
of the grass that seemed to defile the atmosphere 
and intensify the heat. 

" This is good," said Jill, spreading home-made 
jam on a slice of sponge-cake. If she had stopped 
at that all might have been well, but she added: 
" And I don't mean the eatables, Mr. Basterfield, or 
the drinkables, but the thinkables." 

" What are the thinkables, please? " he inquired. 

"The things that make you think, of course," 
she replied. " In this case the smell of the apple- 
blossoms — probably they are pear or plum — and 
the way they show against the blue sky up there. 
And the little white clouds, like boats on a shining 
sea, all laden with fairy grain. And all that sort of 
thing. My idea of heaven is a garden. I could 
never stand that nasty flash Jewish heaven, all loaded 
with jewels and cloyed and clogged with gold and 
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silver, with a perpetual band playing and everybody 
going about in nightgowns." 

"You're not a Jew," said Mrs. Armourer. 
"Though I doubt if that matters so much, after 
all. Heaven seems to me such a big place there 
ought to be a lot o' ways into it." 

"We all have our idea of heaven, I suppose," 
said Saxon. "This is mine." He stretched his 
long limbs lazily. 

"I want a suite of heavens," said JUL "But 
aren't we being rather wicked for Sundays?" 

" Are we, Mrs. Armourer? " asked Saxon. Then 
swiftly: " What do you think, Bria? " 

" There is a skeleton in my cupboard," she replied. 
" Its bones are thoughts. I don't want to articulate 
them." She laughed. "Excuse the pun." They 
began to search their minds. " One has to apologize 
for one's puns, you know, otherwise people don't 
see them. They don't always see them, even then," 
she added. All this in a droning, disagreeable tone, 
as if puns were serious. " Heaven ? I suppose if 
we were allowed to design our own heavens we 
should all be calling them hells in an aeon or so." 

"My dear Bria!" Mrs. Armourer admonished 
her. 

"It always seems to me," said Bria, "that for 
Christians to run a heaven and a hell as separate es- 
tablishments is sheer extravagance. Send everybody 
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to the same place. The popular Christian paradise 
would be Hades enough for any intelligent being." 

" Oh, Bria I " It was Jill who admonished her 
this time. 

Saxon was frowning. As an Englishman he felt, 
of course, that he had a vested interest in heaven. 
These slighting allusions offended him, just as a 
slighting allusion to the royal family would have 
done. It was in his mind to join in the outcry 
against Bria, but he remembered his duty in time, 
and was silent. 

Bria saw the working of his mind. 

"What do you think about it, Saxon ?" she 
inquired. 

" I? " he stammered. " Oh, I dare say you are 
right, Bria. I always leave religion to parsons, 
just as I leave law to lawyers. They ought to know. 
Thirty-nine Articles. Paley. They have been 
through it all. Impossible for a layman to swat 
the stuff up. And it's no good talking about 
things you don't understand." 

" If everybody agreed wi' that, Mr. Basterfield, 
what a Quakers' meeting this world would be ! " 
said Mrs. Armourer. 

" As a matter of fact, the only things worth talk- 
ing about are the things one does n't understand," 
said Bria languidly, and as if her dictum must clos- 
ure the subject. 
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" Do you really think so? " Jill exclaimed. 

"I do." 

"But why?" 

" Best not to give reasons — especially if you 
have n't any," Bria answered. " But I thought the 
thing was obvious. Don't we say, ' That is under- 
stood,' when we mean that there is nothing more 
to be said on a certain subject? " 

"By George! that's true enough," Saxon said. 

"It is not in the least true," said Bria. "I 
beg your pardon, Saxon. But your support is so 
damaging." 

" Let us get back to our heavens," Jill interposed. 
" You say we all have our idea of paradise, Mr. 
Basterfield. What is yours?" 

" Mine? Oh, I 'm rather a barbarian, you know. 
If you mean what sort of thing do I like best — 
well, this is about as first-rate as I want at present, 
thank you. Perhaps, though " 

He faltered. Jill clapped her hands. 

"I knew there was something better in your 
mind," she cried. 

" Nothing better, I assure you. Something more 
in my line, shall we say? This is all very sweet 
and contenting. It ought to be enough." 

" A man should never be content with mere con- 
tentment," said Bria. 

" True for you, Bria," said he, transferring his 
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gaze from Jill's face to hers. " No. Perhaps my 
paradise would be built on rather a different plan 
from this if I had time to think it out. How 
does the poet-fellow put it? ' Boisterous, blustering 
hall of a thousand storms.' That is good, Miss 
Armourer. You don't know how good it is. On 
the sea, in a heeling boat, crisping over the waves, 
with the spray in your face and the warm sun on 
your hands . . . you standing by to let go the jib 
or lollo-lolling at the tiller as you scud before the 
wind. And that running into cover after a lot of 
beating up and down. The resting after the strife. 
The warmth, you know, after the chill, and the food 
and the drink after the fasting and thirsting. And 
lazing about and smoking and yarning with the 
moonlight on the sea and you in easy slippers on a 
veranda or somewhere. I think I like that as well 
as anything." 

His cheeks were glowing, his eyes were kindling; 
there was an unusual animation in his tones and 
gestures. Unconsciously he had turned to Jill 
again. He had poured out the latter part of this 
(for him) amazing flood of words with his gaze set 
steadily on her face. He seemed to infuse into his 
utterances another meaning than their obvious 
one. It was as if he said with the old Persian, 
" This — and thou were paradise enow. . . ." She 
made a little shrinking gesture when he had done, 
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as if she would remind him of the existence of 
Bria. 

He turned about with a hot face. 

"Well, I never was much of a sailor myself," 
Mrs. Armourer commented. 

" Mr. Basterfield is nothing of a sailor/' said Bria, 
with a slight yawn. 

" Oh, I don't know," he expostulated mildly. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

After tea our rebellious pair of lovers wandered out 
upon the sandy road by which Saxon had come from 
Hurstle to the farmhouse. The road brought them 
to the verge of the cup-like hollow which lies be- 
tween the ridges of Heatherhaugh and the low-set 
timber-station at Lusholm. They went down a nar- 
row cart-track through the springy turf that was 
plenteously besprinkled with broken white stones 
where wheels had cracked the thin top-soil. Bria 
walked, holding a parasol between her face and the 
rays of the westering sun. Saxon trailed a walk- 
ing-stick behind him. They had not exchanged a 
word since quitting the orchard. He glanced at her 
from time to time as if about to speak, but seemed 
unable to utter what was in his mind. She gazed 
ahead stolidly, the scarlet lining of her parasol 
casting lurid reflections on her face. 

" How ridiculous we are ! " she said at last, forc- 
ing a strained laugh. " Thank goodness, no one 
can see us ! " 

[185] 
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He replied with a certain incisiveness of tone, 
" Why are we ridiculous ? " and looked up at her 
straitly. 

"You wouldn't understand," she said. "You 
have no sense of humour, you poor, dull boy ! " 

" Those phrases always seem rather silly to me," 
he remarked curtly. 

" Of course they do." 

" Everybody uses them, you know. They are so 
hackneyed. If they ever had a meaning it has been 
quite whittled away by now, I should think. Sense 
of humour! A few years ago you never heard of 
such a thing as a sense of humour. Now, everybody 
has got one — or has n't. It irritates me. In the old 
days you never bothered. You just made your joke, 
and people laughed or did n't laugh, and there was 
an end of it. That was intelligible. But all a sense 
of humour ever seems to do for anyone is to make 
them most unpleasantly superior and miserable. It 's 
too subtle for me." 

He was careful to speak in a level voice and to 
preserve a slight smile on his impassive countenance, 
but he was very obviously annoyed. 

She made no reply. They walked on. 

" Since we are so ridiculous," he said at last, and 
he could not quite control an aggrieved note, " I 
suppose it does not much matter what I say ? " 

" It never matters much what anybody says." 
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" I don't know. At tea to-day, for instance, you 
said that I was nothing of a sailor." 

"Did I?" 

"Why did you say that?" 

" One cannot always be weighing one's words." 

" You said it deliberately and with a good deal of 
emphasis. Why?" 

" I 'm sure I can't tell you." 

"I think you could. You said it to make me 
appear — to use your own word — ridiculous." 

She was silent. 

"Why do you say such things, Bria? Lately 
you seem to be very fond of saying them. I don't 
quite understand why it should please you to score 
off me in that way." 

" Are you something of a sailor, then? " 

"I am very fond of the sea, and I know a bit 
about boats." 

" I am sorry I wounded your susceptibilities. I 
had no idea you were so touchy about your accom- 
plishments." 

He bit his lip. 

"Bria, is that z. nice way of speaking?" 

" Are you trying to quarrel with me? " she asked. 

" No," he said. " I hate quarrelling with anyone 
— with you above all people. I have tried not to 
notice that kind of thing. It seems too petty and 
silly to talk about." . 
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" It is," she agreed. " I think there is thunder in 
the air." 

" Bria," he pleaded, " what have I done to offend 
you, little girl?" 

"Nothing," she replied. "You did not even 
address your conversation to me." 

He flushed, a little discomfited. 

"But," he stammered, "you began to be . . . 
not quite nice . . . before that." 

" Really, Saxon, I should imagine I had some 
right to be myself. I am the same me that I always 
was." 

" No," he said eagerly, as if her words gave him 
the opening he was looking for. " You are utterly 
changed." 

" Are you sure that the change is not in you? " 

" You used to be the dearest, best little girl in the 
world." 

Her lip quivered ever so slightly. 

" One grows up, of course. I was only a child 
when you went away." 

" Yes, Bria, but don't you remember you once 
said, ' Let me be a child a little longer ' ? " 

She was touched to know that he had stored up 
that poor little plaint in his memory. For a moment 
she softened. Her eyes pringled. Then the per- 
verse devil that possessed her asserted its sway 
again. She hardened her heart — how foolishly ! It 
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-£. is difficult to be patient with her, difficult to be as 

patient with her as Saxon was, who could know so 

.:, little of the labyrinthine waywardness of her nature. 

" I suppose it would please you to have a child 
to deal with still ? " was what she said ungenerously. 

"No, no, Bria! Why should you say that? 
Why should you go out of your way to make me out 
so bad and unworthy of you ? You do yourself so 
little honour, so little credit." He tried to capture 
her hand. " Come, little girl, won't you tell me 
what it is I have done to set you against me like 
this? There is something the matter, I know. Be 
frank. It always seems best to be straightforward. 
How are we to be happy when we are married if 
you will not confide in me now? I know there is 
something in your mind which embitters you against 
me. Honestly, I don't know what it is. I 'm stupid, 
perhaps. You should make allowances." 

" I think I have made sufficient allowances," she 
said petulantly. " I have borne too much. I have 
made you think you can treat me just as you like." 

His face grew stern. "That is not a kind or 
even a fair thing to say. It makes me out a cad. 
If you really have anything to complain of in my 
conduct, for Heaven's sake tell me what it is, and 
be done with it." 

He spoke rapidly, vehemently, indignantly. 

"Don't shout at me, please," said Bria. 
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He lowered his voice to a formal undertone. " I 
beg your pardon." Then he added : " Come, Bria, 
what is wrong? Tell me." 

" How fond you are of ' scenes ' ! " she sighed. 
" I have nothing to tell you. Nothing is wrong. 
Can't we talk as reasonable beings instead of gibing 
at each other like this ? " 

"There is something wrong — of course there 
is ! " he affirmed doggedly. " And I want to know 
what it is. I refuse to go on like this. It is not 
possible. It is stupid altogether. I cannot stand it. 
. . . Bria!" 

" I think we had better turn back," was all she 
said. 

He saw that she was laughing. True it was that 
his exasperation amused her. She could not have 
told why, for at the same time her heart was tortured 
so that all her sensibilities seemed to bleed. The 
bright light, the shrilling of the birds, the heat, the 
hard roughness under her feet — all these trivialities 
combined to cause her an exquisite agony of physical 
discomfort. 

" No," he said. " We must thrash this thing out 
once for all." 

His voice rang determinedly. She saw that he 
was not to be gainsaid further. 

" What do you want me to say ? " she exclaimed 
impatiently. 
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" I want you to tell me, once for all, what I have 
done to cause this change in you? I am not in a 
mood to trifle. I am aware that I am highly ridicu- 
lous and so on, and you need n't say anything about 
that sort of thing any more." 

" I am not aware that I need offer any remark of 
any description whatever/' she countered, her pride 
aflame at his quite warrantable display of high- 
handedness. 

"Surely something is due to yourself, if not to 
me?" 

" I am the best judge of what is due to myself." 

" You don't seem to be, or you would see that the 
way you are treating me — have been treating me 
for the last few days — demands some justification 
from you." 

" How have you treated me? " 

" I have tried to do the right thing. I want to 
know in what way I have failed." 

" But you don't think you have failed? " 

" If I have failed I have failed unconsciously." 

" Why not say at once that you are a paragon of 
all the virtues, the ideal lover, and that I — I am 
the other thing?" 

" For the simple reason — though it may be unin- 
telligible to you — that I don't think so." He put 
his hand on her arm to check her. " No, Bria; I 
did n't mean to say that. Forgive me ; I was angry. 
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It was 'not cricket." He gulped down his spleen. 
" It is not worth while to sneer at one another. The 
matter is too serious for that. It means all our 
future. And what that means neither of us knows. 
Let us, then, for God's sake, talk as man to woman 
and woman to man. Let us make this thing plain 
to ourselves, if we can. Let us put aside all affecta- 
tion and be honest. I know I have done you no 
wrong willingly. Yes, I do know it. But I can 
see that I have got on your nerves somehow. I have 
irritated you. I have been unable to please you. 
And it means that either I have put my clumsy 
foot in it in some way, or " — he paused — " or 
you have left off loving me." 

She caught her breath in a hissing inspiration. 

" Might it not mean," she asked huskily, " that 
your love has failed — not mine?" 

He pondered, glooming at her from under his 
knit brows. 

" It might mean that," he said, " if even the possi- 
bility of such a thing had occurred to me. But it 
has not. And that ought to be answer enough." 

" Are you sure you love me still ? " 

He tried to answer " Yes," and could not. For 
he did not know. The certitude that he did not 
know burst upon him so suddenly he was utterly con- 
founded. It was true, as he had said, that he had 
not for one instant even contemplated a possibility 
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so alien to his constant nature as that he should 
cease to love her. For he had loved her dearly. . . . 
In those old joyous Bohemian days in that land in 
which Love is the spoilt child — he had loved her. 
He had loved her when she was a wide-eyed student 
at the Arridge Trust School, babbling to him in her 
naive, youthful, egregious way of art and life, and 
all the other delightful, pompous banalities that do 
so engage us in our nonage. He had loved her — 
perhaps better then than ever — as a tender memory 
during his dreary sojourn in foreign lands amid un- 
congenial peoples. But now . . . Did he in truth 
still love her? The question would not answer 
itself. . . . Her face had a look upon it that was 
almost a mocking scowl. He seemed never to have 
seen just that aspect of Bria before. Her face had 
once had the power to thrill him even in the recol- 
lection, to move him in the flesh to an awkward fond 
moisture of the eyes by a mere nuance of expression. 
A great shame for his own faithlessness fell upon 
him. 

He made a passionate gesture of the hands. 

" Yes, Bria, I do surely love you ! " he cried. 
" You do not doubt it — you cannot ! It is not pos- 
sible that the little cloud which has arisen between us 
these last few days has blotted out all the love my 
heart has treasured up for you ever since the evening 
we first met. You remember, Bria? It was at the 

J 3 
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foot of the Simplon." He spoke as if appealing to 
her to reassure him against his own soul. 

" You don't love me, Saxon," she said, and turned 
her head away. 

He stood motionless in that forest-ringed waste 
of thorns and brambles, trying to understand what 
it was that had befallen them both. 

" She has stolen you away' from me," said Bria. 

He caught the words. " What? " 

" She — Jill — has stolen you away from me. 
Did I not see you laughing and stooping over the 
flowers, with your fair hair and hers mixed up to- 
gether ? I knew then. She has stolen you from me. 
And you were rather willing to be stolen." 

"No, Bria. . . . Bria dear, listen!" 

" There is nothing," said Bria, disregarding him 
— " nothing that I could take away from her which 
would balance my own loss." 

"Bria " 

"It does not matter. I do not care. You are 
not worth loving. I don't think I ever loved you. 
Or, if I did, I was only a child." She changed her 
manner abruptly. " Poor little fool ! Oh, this must 
be one of those heroes I 've read about ! Please, 
Mister Hero, marry me." She dropped an elaborate 
curtsey. "Don't look so glum and solemn, you 
stupid Mr. Basterfield. You are rather dull, you 
know, Saxon, You qan't help it, poor boy, of 
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course; I am not blaming you. Only it helps to 
mitigate the pang of parting." 

She laughed. Her laughter rippled out clearly 
and blithely, as if she had not a care in the world. 
Her face had recovered the tints that made it so 
strikingly beautiful among commoner, more pallid 
loveliness. The delicate swarthiness of her skin 
glowed with a bloomy lustre; her eyes flashed 
golden lights. In her hair there lurked shades of a 
subtle red that seemed to empurple its blackness; 
her ripe lips, scarlet as the haw, were wreathed in a 
radiant, sardonic smile. 

Confronted with this transfigured Bria, Saxon 
could say never a word. 

" Now don't, dear Mr. Basterfield, try to look 
as if you were sorry when all the while you know 
you are as glad as I am to get all this bothersome 
business over," she went on. " It has been a bother- 
some business, hasn't it? Oh, I have no illusions 
about it, I assure you. I know I have bored you 
just as much as you have bored me . . . not more, 
because my capacity for boredom is greater than 
yours, I fancy. Well, now, what happens? Shall 
we shake hands and be brother and sister, and hope, 
each of us, that the other one will get somebody 
more worthy, etcetera? Is n't that the correct atti- 
tude to take up? But I suppose you are rather an 
inexperienced hand at this sort of thing? If you 
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were not, you really would try to look more cheerful. 
The heavens are not going to fall, believe me." 

"Bria — don't!" 

His voice was almost shrill. 

" Bria indeed ! I call you Mr. Basterfield. You 
are just the right age to enjoy being called ' Mister,' 
I should think. . . . Oh, I see. But really, Saxon, 
it isn't seemly to display so much pique. Best to 
hide those little wounds in our — what shall we call 
it? — self-esteem. I tell you frankly I have been 
flattering myself all along that you really did love 
me. The flattery was not too extravagant perhaps. 
But I fancy I carry off the situation more gracefully 
than you do now that I find it has been a case of 
diamond cut diamond. Shall we walk back? I 'm 
afraid this will be a little bit awkward. I mean 
this new understanding between us. Poor dear 
Mrs. Armourer will be so upset at the explosion of 
our romance; it was quite a pet of hers. Perhaps 
we had better go on pretending to love one another 
a bit longer. Surely if we, who are the chief parties 
concerned, have been clever enough to deceive one 
another, we shall not find it very difficult to deceive 
her." 

" There has been no deceit," said Saxon, " either 
on my side or yours." 

" Oh yes, really there has, Mr. Basterfield. I 'm 
sorry for your wounded self-esteem. (We agreed to 
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call it * self-esteem/ did n't we ?) And I 'm ashamed 
of myself. But facts are facts, and must not be 
blinked. And you will find the wound heal up 
quite nicely in a very short while. Men have such 
a facile belief in the potency of their charms. I 
confess / am quite shattered. . . . Oh, did you see 
that doddy baby bunny?" She laughed again. 
" Don't be sulky. It 's so undignified." 

" You really mean, Bria, that it is all over between 
us?" 

" How nice of you ! * All over between us/ 
Quite the right thing to say. I 'm afraid you are not 
such a novice as you pretend to be. But do say 
some more, Mr. Basterfield. Really, it is like being 
introduced to a different person altogether to en- 
counter this new, emancipated Saxon." , 

She addressed the universe for lack of a smaller 
auditory. 

" I shall go back to town to-morrow morning by 
the nine-fifteen," said Saxon. " That will be best." 

"My dear boy, you should not have been so precise 
about the train. Otherwise, I don't know that you 
are n't quite right, as usual. I 'm about tired of 
rural simplicity myself." 

They walked on side by side up the rubbly path, 
all patchily white, that wound toward the road. 

" Bria," said Saxon, " just before we go in let me 
say one thing." 
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" Is it a long thing? I 'm rather weary." 

"It is this " 

" Oh, please don't try to talk like a parson. I '11 
promise to go to church to-night. Well?" 

" It is this. I know we have not quite hit off 
lately." 

"' Incompatibility ' is the word I shall try to 
spell when I write to Phoebe about it. . . . Yes." 

" But we did love one another," he continued 
steadily. " I am not ashamed of having loved you." 

" What have I done, Mr. Basterfield, to deserve 
these fulsome compliments ? " she said. 

" And you have no reason to be ashamed of having 
loved me." 

" That is right. Take your share of the bon-bons. 
Yes?" 

" I think we might have been very happy." 

" Ah, now you return to the ' All over between us* 
vein!" 

" I think we might be happy still." 

" As for me," said Bria, " I was never too opti- 
mistic." 

" But you have chosen to take this miserable way 
of ending everything." 

" Now, really, Saxon, that is rather handsome of 
you, considering it was you who gave me the conge. 
If you will only keep it up and let it be understood 
generally that I dismissed you I shall be quite happy, 
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and you need have no gloomy forebodings about 
me. 

" Bria," he exclaimed, " can't we make a fresh 
start? Can't we begin again? " 

" There is a Greek saying that cabbage twice over 
is death," she remarked. 

" Can't we wipe out these last few days — this 
stupid quarrel?" 

" Oh, is this a quarrel ? You see, I am not used 
to them. No, old boy ! I 'm extremely obliged to 
you for your histrionic efforts, but the farce is played 
out." 

She beamed on him as they struck the highroad 
and moved slowly toward the spot where the roof 
of the farmhouse made patches of red among the 
green boughs. 

"We'll shake hands, if you like, and all that. 
And swear eternal friendship. And perhaps it 
would be as well if you kissed me once, in a holy 
way, on my pure white forehead." 

She stood still, pushed back the hair from her 
brows. 

" But mind you don't hurt your nose on the rim 
of my hat." 

He looked at her, and his face was suddenly 
oldened. It was as if all the weight of his remaining 
years pressed heavily upon him. For a moment 
he seepied about to take her in his arms; then he 
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turned his back on her and strode smartly down 
the road. 

She watched him go. Her hands fell to her sides. 
The light and colour died out of her face. A tiny 
wheezing whisper escaped her. Then her lips moved 
dumbly. 

His dwindling figure turned the corner and was 
swallowed up. 

She stooped, picked up her gay parasol, that had 
fallen in the dust, and slowly followed him. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Saxon passed the gate of the farmhouse, but did 
not go in. He felt unequal to meeting the keen 
scrutiny of Mrs. Armourer's shrewd eyes. Neither 
did he wish to see Bria again before he returned 
to town. So he crossed the road and entered the 
wood. 

The church bells at Heatherhaugh were ringing 
to evensong. Under the benign branches it was 
cool and dim, for the sun was obscured in a heavy 
haze that had overspread the heavens, a haze of an 
angry brightness, streaked with veins of glistering 
brass and copper, mottled purple where the clouds 
had massed together. He wound in and out be- 
tween the giant boles of oak and beech toward the 
open land beyond. The western sky glowed like 
a dying furnace, barred with black stripes by the 
pillar-like tree-trunks. The soft peaty earth was 
covered with a brownness of decaying pine-cones, 
beech-pods, and husks of swine. Here and there 
a little pool, speckled with unclean weed, gleamed 
with a foul iridescence in the hollows. Tiny fern- 
[201] 
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fronds, showing delicate green sprouts, and star-like 
flowers, and drooping blue-bells, pushed up through 
the decaying vegetation with a certain praiseworthy 
hardihood that seemed truly wonderful in such 
fragile growths. Saxon was careful not to crush 
them underfoot. 

Beyond the belt of wood was an open tract of 
turf, scored with sun-baked gullies that in times of 
rain formed the beds of brawling streams, but which 
now contained only narrow threads of tawny clear 
water between high, crumbling banks. Here and 
there they were spanned by rude bridges with a 
single handrail — shaky, precarious structures, on 
which adventurous tigers sometimes came to grief. 
The dingy turf was enlivened in places by wide, level 
patches of a vivid arsenical colour covered with 
gossamer growths of bog-cotton that looked like 
foam in the distance, and imparted to the rolling 
country a certain sea-like aspect. Where this cot- 
ton grew there were treacherous swamps, which 
the unkempt forest ponies and roving cattle were 
sagacious enough to keep clear of. Saxon emerged 
from the wood and crossed this tumbled wilder- 
ness by a tortuous sheep-track marked with 
similar crumbling white stones to those which 
flecked the surface of the cup-like hollow toward 
Lusholm, where he and Bria had walked that 
afternoon. 
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Holding on his way in a north-westerly direction, 
he presently entered the forest again. He wandered 
through pine-walks that somehow recalled to his 
mind the haunting stories of Hans Andersen, and 
made him think of his childhood. He thought of 
his mother ; she was dead now. He felt very lonely. 
He perched on a gate and yielded himself to melan- 
choly reflection. . . . 

A soughing sound in the trees overhead roused 
him from his reverie. It was no light breeze that 
stirred the branches, but a succession of short, # sharp 
puffs that set the nodding fir-plumes tossing wildly 
together; the underside of the boughs showed pale 
against the sombre tones of the upper foliage. A 
shower of twigs and spines came swirling down; 
dead leaves raced across the paths like a scurrying, 
elfin army. It had grown suddenly cold. The air 
was rife with portents of storm. 

Saxon threw off his preoccupation and began to 
retrace his steps. But he had not been careful to 
note landmarks, and soon lost his way. He hurried 
on, trusting to luck to bring him out at some spot 
which he might recognise. His trust was vain. He 
traversed vista after vista of stately pines and gleam- 
ing holly, reddish rutty soil and sprawling under- 
growth, each exactly resembling its forerunner, until 
he had entirely lost his bearings. Already there 
was a muttering of thunder in the air. A very 
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hurricane raged in the tree-tops, but as yet no rain 
had fallen. 

He lighted unexpectedly on a wide grass lane. 
He followed this and came upon a road, which, 
though he did not know it, was a continuation of 
that same highway on which the farmhouse abutted. 
There was still no rain, but the thunder that had 
sounded afar off was rapidly approaching. The 
wind went sobbing by, drawing in its train a flying 
column of dust that covered the smiling face of the 
earth as with an ashen veil. The lightning flashed 
against the dark hedgerows, evanescent in effect 
as the sun-paled glare of the cannon's mouth 
that precedes the boom and smoke of firing. 
The darkness came down as if God had frowned, 
and a thousand offended deities seemed to roar 
aloud in angry unison. Presently came the rain 
to a lifting of the gloom. At first in a heavy, 
measured pattering, then faster and faster, until 
it smote on the thirsty earth in a furious, smoking 
reek. 

Saxon took to his heels and ran. 

Half a mile away he could see the roof of a build- 
ing where he might hope to find shelter. He had 
the true townman's cat-like dislike of damp, and he 
put all his vigour into that long sprint. The beat- 
ing drops upon his face, the fierce opposition of the 
wind, flayed his flesh and set his body aglow. His 
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dolours dropped from him ; his spirit revived as he 
put out his strength. As he drew near to his goal 
his heart beat high, not merely with the effort to 
fill his straining lungs, but also with that fine feeling 
of exultation which comes only of a consciousness 
of physical well-being. 

The roof he had espied covered an old lean-to 
shed. It stood in a straw-yard on a narrow strip 
of ground that rose abruptly above the banks on 
either side of the road. There was a gate in the 
hedge that had already been thrust back. Saxon, 
not pausing in his headlong career, swerved in 
through the narrow opening, and was carried by 
his own impetus half-way across the yard before he 
perceived that the shed had already an occupant. 

It was a sudden flash of lightning that revealed 
to him this circumstance. He saw a pale blot on 
the darkness of the interior (pitched to a height of 
some five or six feet and whitewashed above) that 
seemed to cower and shrink and waver like an un- 
substantial spirit. But his vision was so blurred 
by the rain that streamed into his eyes, and the light 
was so uncertain, he could form no definite conclu- 
sion as to the nature of this object, beyond that it 
was feminine. Then the stormy gloom that was fast 
merging into the darkness of night descended once 
more, and all things lost their shapeliness in the 
universal welter. 
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He crept under the shelter of the old lean-to, 
removed his hat to shake the water from it, and 
wiped his hot, moist face. 

He had chosen that corner which was furthest 
away from his companion in distress, but soon his 
eyes were straying toward her. 

Her form showed as a pale nebulosity that seemed 
to cling to the dark woodwork. He could not make 
out the lineaments of her face, but slowly it grew 
upon him that her pose and air were familiar. The 
rattle of the rain on the roof, the rushing, gurgling 
pother that it made upon the road and in the ditches 
and furrows, together with a wild crashing together 
of laden boughs, and the hoarse whooping of the 
gale, created a deafening chorus of sounds that 
was stunning on the ears. And when for an in- 
stant the wind stopped, the noise of many waters 
fell to a gentle pit-pat and trickle, the thunder 
would speak again, its echoes would roll till all 
the prospect seemed to rock under its awful out- 
cry. But once the tumult paused as if ta take 
breath in a long-drawn, ebbing sigh. In the pause 
he discovered that his companion was sobbing. 
Yet another flash of lightning, more vivid than 
any that had gone before, irradiated the storm- 
blown scape, and a terrified shriek broke from her. 

" Don't be frightened," he called out in the lull. 

She uttered a choked, ecstatic cry, left her corner, 
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and ran into his arms. Her head was on his shoul- 
der, her warm body nestling against him, her dabbled 
hands were cold upon his neck, before his wits had 
grasped the situation. 

« 1 ° h ' Saxon ! ° h > Mr - Basterfield ! " she cried. 
Take care of me. I am so afraid! " 
t was Jill — the warm, living, breathing, trem- 
bling flesh and blood of her. 



^CHAPTER XXVI 

The storm passed. The wind sank. The thunder 
growled itself to sleep. The lightning changed 
from jagged sheets of flame to a nacreous blue 
evanescence. But the rain still held on in a dreary 
monotonous downpour that flooded the roads and 
fields and turned the bickering watercourses into 
foaming torrents. The darkness of storm that had 
brooded upon the country was now become a dark- 
ness of night, a darkness made pallid by a pearly 
mist that overlay the grass. Hanging drops in trees 
and hedges shone like the tearfc of angels. The 
shadowed sky was mirrored gray in the puddled 
cart-tracks. 

Jill and Saxon, in the old lean-to, watched the 
rain descending. All the while the storm had lasted 
he had held her in his arms. When the last mut- 
terings of the thunder died away she had with- 
drawn herself from his embrace. Now they stood 
side by side, constrained to a tremulous silence by 
their mutual self-consciousness. 

" The rain keeps on," he remarked. " It seems 
as if it will never stop." 

[208] 
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" I wish it never would stop," said she, " and we 
could stay here — like this — for ever." 

" Are we far from the farmhouse? " 

" About half a mile." 

"What brought you here?" 

" I had been to church," she answered. " But the 
heat made my head ache, and I slipped out and went 
for a walk. Then the storm began and overtook 
me before I could get home. And I came in here 
for shelter." 

"Shall we brave the rain?" 

" My frock is very thin." 

"But you are wet already. You will catch 
cold." 

" Oh no, I shall not. I never catch cold." 

" Then the rain won't hurt you." 

She pouted. " Do you want to get rid of me, 
Saxon?" 

He looked troubled. 

" I suppose I ought not to call you Saxon? " she 
faltered. 

" There is no reason why you should not," said he. 

She gave him a swift glance. 

"Have you and Bria quarrelled?" 

" We have parted." 

" I knew you did not love her. . . . What will 
you do?" 

" I am going back to London to-morrow." 
14 
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She uttered a pained cry. "Oh no, Saxon! 
Saxon, don't go!" 

She began to sob. 

"Jill," he whispered — "Jill. I may call you 
Jill, I suppose?" 

"Oh yes!" she breathed. 

" Ah, you don't understand ! " he said. " I meant 
that I feel I am wronging her when I call you JUL" 

" But you have given her up." 

" No." 

"No?" 

" Not yet." 

" Saxon, you said you had parted." 

" We may come together again." 

" But you don't love her now? " 

" I used to love her." 

"That was not true love. True love lasts for ever." 

He was silent again. 

" I don't know what to say," he blurted forth at 
last in a very passion of helplessness. There was 
something boyish, almost comically loutish, in the 
outburst. 

" Say ' I love you, Jill/ " she suggested. 

" Do I love you ? " he asked, looking at her. 

He should not have done that; she enchained 
his gaze at once. 

" Oh, you do ! " she replied. " I know you do. I 
knew it before you did. You always were at your 
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best when you talked to me. You were dull — 
gauche, borne — with her. I could always interest 
you. But she — she made you miserable. She 
dangled you like a jumping- jack." 

He winced. 

" But, Jill, what must you think of me — a man 
so fickle? Only a few days ago I thought I loved 
Bria better than anything on earth — better than 
everything else. And now I seem to love you." 

" You do love me." 

"I despise myself." 

"For loving me?" 

" For being so faithless. I wish I had never seen 
you." 

" Don't say so, Saxon. You don't really mean it." 

"Don't I? Yes, I think I do. I should have 
married her in a few months." 

" You would have been very unhappy." 

" No," he said. 

" You would." 

" At any rate, I shall never be happy now." 

" I could make you happy." 

" You could not." 

"Let me try. . . . Am I shameless?" 

" No one could ever again make me happy in 
that way," he said. "I shall always feel I have 
been a dastard." 

"You? How absurd! You have been good. 
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So patient Not one man in a thousand would 
have borne from any woman what you have borne 
from her." 

" Bria is different from most women." 

" She was unsuited to you." 

" She was too good for me." 

Jill indulged in a gesture of impatience. But 
he was gazing out into the driving mirk and did 
not notice it. 

" No one could be too good for you," she 
exclaimed. 

" No one will ever love me as she loved me," he 
said with conviction. 

"Not even I? Oh, Saxon!" 

" Not you, certainly." 

He spoke with an emphasis that was almost con- 
temptuous. She cried out as if he had struck her. 

" You don't know — you don't know how I could 
love you ! " 

" I have wronged her," he said sadly, " and now 
I am wronging you." 

" How have you wronged her? " 

" I have let myself love you." 

" You could not help that." 

" I have not tried to help it." 

" You are so noble. You did not understand how 
weak the best of us can be sometimes." 

" That is it. I have been weak. And I let her 
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sec that I loved you. She was the first to tell ine 
of it. I can never forgive myself." 

" You are too thoughtful for her. She would not 
consider you if she loved another man." 

" She could never love another man. It is not in 
her nature to change." 

" Saxon, do you love her still ? " 

" God help me ! I don't know." 

" But you love me. You said you loved me." 

"I do love you. To be with you gives me a 
feeling that I can't express. But it is quite different 
from the feeling that I have for Bria — or ever had." 

"You did not know what love was. Fate in- 
tended you for me. See how it has all worked out. 
Your seeking shelter here and finding me. The 
thunder that frightened me. If I had not been 
frightened you would never have known I loved 
you. You would have gone away, not knowing. 
You would have been Plato's half a man. Your 
life would have been incomplete. You would have 
been unhappy and you would not have known why. 
And I should have stayed on here and grown old, 
and let my love for you change to a tender affection 
such as an old gray-haired lady must feel for a 
manly son dead long ago." She was unexpectedly 
moved to tearfulness by the pathetic picture her 
own words had conjured up. " Saxon, we love one 
another. We have as much right to be happy as 
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Bria has. Besides, it will only mean, if you go 
away, that three people will be unhappy instead of 
one. You and I and Bria, instead of only Bria." 

"Only Bria!" he cried. 

" Does her happiness count for more than yours 
and mine put together?" 

" Have we any right to love one another? " 

She laughed. "Love does not deal in rights. 
You might as well say that a butterfly has no right 
to be born at the cost of another creature's life." 

"I must have time to think," said he, as if to 
himself. " Let us go back." 

" It is not always possible." 

" I mean to the farmhouse." 

"I know. But you will not return to London 
to-morrow?" 

" I think that would be best." 

" It is cowardly," she flashed. 

He was shame-stricken. "It is cowardly," he 
confessed haltingly. " I can't help it. I must have 
time to think — to decide what is best." 

"Best for you?" 

" Best for all of us, I hope." 

" But surely I have just as much right as you have 
to decide what is best. My happiness is concerned 
as much as yours — more. For if you leave me you 
will still have Bria. And I shall have no one." She 
sobbed. " Men have no heart." 
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" I deserve your reproaches," he said. " I ought 
not to have brought this trouble on you. God 
only knows what is the best thing to do! It is 
beyond me altogether. We must wait a little " — 
feebly, coaxingly — " and see how things turn out." 

He felt the inadequacy of his words. He knew 
that he was weakly temporizing with the issue that 
faced him. But he was sincere when he had cried 
out that he did not know what to do. Those emo- 
tional crises were beyond his casuistical powers. 
He had accepted Jill's advances, had allowed him- 
self to be surprised into an avowal of love for her by 
the exigence of the situation into which chance had 
thrust him. Had Bria been less captious, more 
kind, had she played her base part a little less 
adroitly that afternoon, he would assuredly never 
have been false to her to the intonation of a syllable 
or the expression of a glance. But his heart was 
sore with anger and grief ; he had felt at odds with 
all the world, reckless, not the master of himself. 
And Jill's appearance of sweet maidenly affection, 
her winning reliance on his strength in the hour of 
her stress, had appealed to him irresistibly; the 
thought that here at least was a woman who loved 
him with the whole fervour of her simple nature was 
as salve on his wounds. He had accepted the sur- 
cease from pain that she offered him in sheer weari- 
ness of spirit. And she was very pure and desirable. 
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She presented no destroying problems of conduct 
such as those with which poor Bria eternally vexed 
his soul. Hers was a love he could understand and 
appreciate; it was of the measure of his own. She 
would not demand more from him than he had to 
offer, as Bria did. . . . Ah, but could she ever 
uplift him to those peaks of bliss, those rare hills of 
delight that were else inaccessible to his unaided 
aspirations as Bria had been wont to uplift him? 
He knew she could not He knew that life linked 
with her must always lack something of that fine 
zest the very existence of which he would never 
have known had Bria not shown it to him. He 
craved for that fulness of being. He did not want 
to live and die within the circumscribed limits of 
his own humdrum personality. He had caught 
glimpses of rosier vistas than any his own imagina- 
tion could have conjured up of itself, and he wanted 
to explore them. It was this — for love, when all 
is said and done and written, is always intrinsically 
selfish — which gave him pause. 

So he temporized. He was cruel because he 
lacked brutality. Had he known Jill he would have 
been less tender, and he would have shown to better 
advantage in this one moment of his life in which 
he showed at his worst. He would have decided 
there and then for them both, though it is not known 
what his decision would have been. 
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His vacillation and pusillanimity filled Jill 7 with 
wonder and disgust. In her heart she relinquished 
her ideal, but she clung to the man. 

Woman's love is a thing that may exist side by 
side with a feeling for its object that is almost akin 
to contempt. 

" I cannot keep you if you are resolved to go, of 
course," she said coldly. "And I am willing, I 
suppose, to submit to anything you ask me. But 
you must make me one promise." 

"What is it?" 

" A more gallant man would not have asked that 
question before promising." 

He hesitated. " How can I promise? I may not 
have the right." 

" You have the right. It is quite fair to both of 
us." 

"But Bria?" 

" I mean that it is fair both to Bria and to me. 
Will you promise? " 

" Yes." 

" If you go away to-morrow. . . ." She paused 
to dab her eyes. 

" Yes." 

" As I suppose you are resolved to do. . . ." 

" I think it would be best." 

" Will you promise not to see Bria again? " 

"How can I promise such a thing?" 
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"I mean, will you promise to do your best to 
keep out of her way? I merely ask that." 

" If she should want to speak to me? " 

" If she should, you can't help it. Your promise 
does not bind you to be rude to her. And I will 
promise, too, not to thrust myself upon you, but 
to let you go and leave it to you to make up your 
mind at your leisure, all by your lonesome. That, 
surely, is fair to both of us." 

There was a frankly competitive air about this 
arrangement, in which he stood for the prize to 
be won, which must have tasted unpleasantly in the 
mouth of any man. Saxon felt that if he could have 
laughed at Jill's proposal and treated it with a mock 
seriousness, he might have carried off the situation 
with some grace. But she was in such deadly 
earnest (or so it seemed to him) that he could only 
blush in the darkness, and feel extremely hot and 
uncomfortable. At last, in his nervousness, he 
uttered a sound that was scarcely better than an 
ignominious titter. 

"Will you promise?" she said impatiently. 

" Yes," he answered. He would have promised 
anything that seemed to solve the difficulty of his 
anomalous position. " I should never have pre- 
sumed to force myself on Bria again in any case after 
what has happened to-night between you and me." 

She crept up close to him and made him wretched. 
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" The moon is coming out," he said. " Come, let 
us go back." 

" Won't you kiss me — once? " she faltered. 

She held up her flower-like face, and he brushed 
her cheek with his lips. How she vowed in her 
heart to be quits with him some day! She must 
keep him now, if only for that. 

" Now let us go," said he. 

He gave her his hand and led her through the 
straw-yard. 

The air was raw and damp after the rain and 
heavy with resinous odours. The wild sky was 
veined with silvery fissures. 

They went down the road side by side. The wind 
snapped in the folds of her thin muslin frock and 
blew her fair hair in a floating mass of tiny tendrils 
about her ears and neck. Her face showed like a 
pale flower in the mirk, under the heavy shade of 
her broad-brimmed hat in the setting of her wanton- 
ing tresses. Their way lay straight between two 
tangs of covert. Presently they came to the end 
of this long avenue. Jill pointed to a rosy gleam 
of light that painted the darkness a furlong away in 
a bosky combe at the foot of a long, low ridge. He 
had not recognised it. 

" The farmhouse," said she. " It used to be called 
The Glede. I don't know why, unless it was because 
it looks, from the highway, with its lumpish black 
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roof and red-curtained windows, rather like a burn- 
ing coal. There is a short-cut this way that brings 
us to the orchard." 

She led him through a gap in the hedge. A 
broken patch of heath, a no-man's-land, thickly 
dotted -with clumps of gorse and riddled with for- 
saken rabbit-holes, lay between them and the house. 
They crossed this. 

The moon was now directly above the farm, sail- 
ing serenely in a lake of milky blue. Jill began to 
talk and laugh. He supposed she did this to recover 
her composure before entering. Her fresh young 
voice rang clearly and distinctly across the silence, 
startling the echoes. Excitement seemed to have 
lent an unusual loudness to her tones. They en- 
tered the orchard and passed down toward the 
house under the dripping trees. They came at last 
to that spot where he and she had stooped and 
laughed over the London pride. Jill talked more 
feverishly and incisively than ever. 

She stopped abruptly. 

The shimmering moon-rays fell on her face, 
draining the colour from it. Her big eyes swam 
with a misty light. She put her two hands on 
Saxon's shoulders. 

" Saxon, don't you want to kiss me again?" 

He stooped and kissed her. 




" Saxon, don't you want to kiss me again ? " 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Bria, in her fragrant bed-chamber, poured out pas- 
sionate supplications to the Eumenides. Libations 
of tears she poured out; extravagant sacrifices of 
the flesh she offered up, in rendings of her virginal 
bosom, in rackings of her excruciated heart. 

This means that Jill's last manoeuvre had not 
failed of its purpose. Bria had heard the voice of 
her beloved mingling with the voice of her rival 
under her very window. A jealous woman knows 
no nobleness of scruple. She had peered through 
the muslin curtains and seen them standing together 
in the moonlight. She had seen them kiss. . . . 

She lay upon her bed all that white night even 
until the dawn came up — came up like a peal of 
bells out of the blood-stained east and cast a lurid 
light upon her tragedy. Then she rose, bathed her 
face, and went out. 

The cold wind smote upon her cheek, the dew and 

the rain lay thick on the grass, bathing her feet as 

in an icy flood. The birds sang blithely about her, 

and the face of the country was smiling; a baby 

[221] 
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face, dimpled and bright-eyed, rounded in soft 
contours, innocently gay, yet with the tears of 
yesterday still undried upon it. She trailed her 
draperies through the lush grass, snapping the 
flowers from their stems, brushing away the en- 
thusiastic labours of newly-quickened insect life 
that for sure had not done her any harm. But that 
is the way with your magnificent emotions. They 
cannot stop to consider the smaller, but not less 
serious, damage that their own tempestuous prog- 
ress wreaks on unoffending creatures in their path. 
Other destinies are as gossamer, other interests 
ignoble, other tragedies of no moment at all, com- 
pared with the awful dignity of their own. And 
above them and about them, behind them and before, 
the ages stretch their dwindling distances, the march 
of events goes forward, the verities fulfil themselves. 
And the term of each consequential human life 
is as one drop of dew in the sea of eternity, so small 
it seems, round and smooth and crystal-clear, until 
time dissolves its tiny throbbing existence with 
a glance. A planet twinkles in the infinite firma- 
ment, and a thousand lives are born and grow and 
fructify and die. They pass as the trail of a falling 
star passes from the blue. 

Bria, looking over the plashed hedge at the further 
end of the orchard, saw a cheerful farm-labourer 
whistling his way up the road toward her, and was 
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instantly aware that she had come out in her dress- 
ing-gown. It was important that she should get 
back to the house before he discovered her condition. 
It was equally important that she should present an 
unruffled countenance at breakfast. She covered up 
her bruised bosom and lay down on her bed again 
and closed her eyes. At last she slept. 

Saxon swung his boxes into the cart and wandered 
round to the back of the house and looked up toward 
each of the windows, wondering which was Bria's. 
. . . Jill had meant to keep watch and ward on 
his departure. If she had waked early enough she, 
at least, would have been there for him to wave 
farewell to. . . . But the house presented only a 
blind face on that side, and after loitering discon- 
solate for awhile he was called to an early meal by 
Mrs. Armourer. 

Not very long afterward he was on the road 
behind the bony, aggrieved old mare, chopping 
agricultural small-talk with the garrulous Sam 
Simper. The train bore him Londonward with a 
triumphant shriek. Sam Simper went into Hurstle 
Queen's Head to disgrace himself on the proceeds of 
half a sovereign. All things worked harmoniously 
together for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

" Dear Bria," said Jill, " do you feel inclined for 
a walk?" 
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She was writing letters at the window when Bria 
entered, primly clad in hat and gloves, a sunshade 
under her arm, her fingers busy with her veil. Bria 
would have said " No " if it had been possible. As 
it was, she said, '* Yes. Were you thinking of going 
out?" 

" Over to Hurstle," Jill replied. " Do wait for 
me, old dear." 

So they left the farmhouse together, and Mrs. 
Armourer watched them go, and thought what a 
pretty contrast they made. 

Skirting the belt of thicket, they traversed a 
white highway that, beginning as a broad road, 
deteriorated like a human thing into a narrow foot- 
path. This led them across low-lying land of a 
wild, uncultivated sort, given over to cattle and 
horses, pigs and sheep. The grass was vividly 
green after the heavy rains. Those dried-up sloots 
that yesterday had scored the country with horrid 
brown scars were now changed to turbulent torrents, 
overflowing their banks, washing up to the rustic 
bridges — indeed, some of the bridges had been 
swept from their supports and whirled away giddily 
downstream. 

More rain threatened. Scudding sunbursts raced 
across the country. The trees that stood up 
sentinel-wise on either hand would be suddenly il- 
lumed ; the interspaces would be dreary in shadow. 
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Serried, downward-pointing lances of light, resem- 
bling a pale manifestation of the aurora borealis, 
would project from the banks of cloud, cutting off 
the prospect as with a curtain of falling water. 
Scattered over the wide scape were glittering pools 
and rivulets, rain-made lagoons and impromptu 
ducts. The sky was dazzling, blue and white. The 
air had a lucent quality that seemed to focus the 
distances, to make their outlines cameo-clear. 

Jill chattered gaily. Bria, too, was careful not 
to betray her misery. 

" I can't imagine," said Jill, " what has taken 
Mr. Basterfield up to town so unexpectedly. He 
never struck me in the least as the sort of person 
to do unaccountable things. There was something 
very restful about him, don't you think? Rock of 
defence is the phrase that occurs to me, though I 
don't in the least know what it means. He always 
put me in mind of oatmeal and flannel and all those 
other very present helps in time of trouble that one 
flees to for comfort when one has a cold. Ah, but I 
forgot that he was Lancelot — do I mean Lancelot ? 
— and you were Elaine. Fancy Lancelot tallowing 
his nose and Elaine with her feet in mustard-water f 
Not that there is anything of the lily maid of Astolat 
about you, Bria. You more resemble Vivien. Only 
I believe she was a pasty-face thing, too, like me." 

She laughed merrily. 

*5 
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" You must n't mind me, old dear," she said, " if 
I try to make dumplings out of romances. (How 
did the romances get in?) I 'm a millinery-minded 
person at the best. But, really, I think he is very 
nice, and I do hope you will be happy. Mind, I am 
to be your bridesmaid. But, please, dear Bria, do 
hurry up, because I 'm getting terribly dusty on my 
shelf, and simply must be lifted down in marriage 
before long." 

Jill's lively methods of talk had been wont to 
divert Bria not so very long ago ; they had amused 
her as spicy correctives to her own more austere 
pronouncements; they had served to restrain her 
from the vice of over-seriousness. But now, as she 
regarded the fair flushed face and laughter-brim- 
ming eyes of her rival, she was stirred to a white- 
hot resentment. 

" How pale you look ! " cried Jill, with sudden 
solicitude. " Are n't you well ? You usually have 
such a high colour." 

" High colour " is a slightly offensive term to 
apply to rosy, bloomy cheeks. 

"I am a bit fagged. I had a bad night," said Bria. 

" Lilies and languros ! Poor old dear ! It must 
be hard to lose him so soon. Do you know whether 
he intends to come back, and when? Or are you 
going to join him in London? " 

" I think I shall go up to London." 
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" But does n't that savour of spoiling him ? Of 
course, though, you would have to go about frocks 
and things. I can tell you where you can get the 
pussiest ' undies.' " 

She rattled on glibly — trimmed, so to speak, the 
sails of that strange craft, her mind, and was off 
with a wet sheet. 

They came to the banks of a stream that, ordi- 
narily, purled along in a sparkling amber-coloured 
trickle some four or five yards broad. But to-day 
it was swollen to a roaring brown flood, murky and 
deep, its surface punctured with dancing eddies and 
covered with floating lumber, for the soil of that 
country has no absorbent quality, and water lies 
long on the land. The bridge that spanned it was 
an insecure-looking structure formed of a split tree- 
trunk, the two halves of which had been laid side 
by side, with their inner surfaces uppermost; a 
rickety handrail protected the bridge on one side; 
the other side was open to the torrent below that 
washed up to the planking. At this point the water 
had risen and made a small lake some thirty yards 
across. 

" How on earth — on earth it is ! — are we to get 
over?" Jill exclaimed. "There's no other way 
unless we walk along the bank to the highroad, and 
that is a mile off. Besides, the ground is all boggy. 
We should take root $t every step/' 
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" Must you go to Hurstle to-day? " 

"Yes. And even if it didn't matter for one 
moment, I am not the sort of young person to be 
balked by a mere overgrown, bragging little puddle 
like this. All the same, I don't quite see how we 
are to get across without ruining our shoes and 
stockings — unless we take them off and wade. 
The water is shallow enough at the edges. A 
couple of strides would land us on the bridge. 
There 's nobody about. What do you say ? But it 
will be cold." 

" I don't mind that," said Bria, hesitating. 

" Come along, then. We 've done this sort of 
thing before. You 're not afraid, surely." 

" The water looks so deep and angry." 

" It 's only a shallow bully, really." 

She had already squatted down on a tussock of 
reedy grass, and was busy with her boots. Bria 
sat down on another tussock and followed her 
example. It was true, as Jill had said, that they 
had often done that kind of thing before in the 
days when they were sweethearts in fond, foolish 
school-girl style, and all these vasts of swamp and 
forest had held but few secrets from them. 

Presently they stood up, barefooted, and began 
to loop their petticoats about their knees. Jill's 
opulently-rounded flesh was flayed to a tender 
pinkishness by the cold wind. Bria's retained its 
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dull olive tint. The fair white fatness of the one 
girl's limbs and the sinewy leanness of the other's 
contrasted oddly. Jill, as she stood upright at 
last, would, translated into paint, have made an 
ideal supplement to a summer annual. Bria looked 
Maenadic: small, wiry, fierce of aspect, she only 
needed a pike to set her off as a figure of revolution. 

" Now," said Jill, and splashed boldly in. 

The water barely covered her ankles. She gained 
the bridge and stood leaning on the rail. 

" Come along, Bria. Don't be afraid," she called 
out with a radiant face. 

" Your feet look so nasty," faltered Bria, who 
shrank from the muddy slough that Jill had stirred 
up. 

" Pooh ! " said Jill. " Don't be a baby ! " 

Her face expressed some amused contempt. 

Bria stepped gingerly into the puddle, keeping 
her arms wide. The cold caused her to catch her 
breath and almost to exclaim aloud. Her flesh had 
not the phlegmatic quality of Jill's ; the chill caused 
her actual pain.. She went warily until she was 
within a few feet of the bridge; then Jill offered 
her a hand, but Bria would accept no help. 

It was in pushing the hand aside that she slipped 
and fell. 

Her palms struck the surface of the water with 
a loud smack, splashing the gritty filth in her face, 
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filling her mouth and nose and eyes with a spatter 
of dirty brown moisture. Her looped-up petticoats 
broke from their fastenings and trailed at full 
length in the puddle. From head to foot she 
dribbled oozing drops. Her garments clung about 
her odiously in heavy, clammy folds of a sagging 
saturation. 

Jill laughed, uttered one short, unmerry, mali- 
cious shriek, then was silent. 

Bria rose, dripping from her hands and knees, 
and looked at her. 

" I beg your pardon, old dear," said Jill ; but her 
face still bore traces of a mocking joy in the humor- 
ous aspect of Bria's plight. 

Bria uttered a strangled cry and sprang upon the 
bridge. 

Jill recoiled, stumbled, caught at the rotten hand- 
rail. It broke under her weight in a rain of pithy, 
russet-coloured chips, and she slid down. But she 
recovered her balance swiftly. Her bare legs 
dangled in the spate. Her right arm embraced one 
cleft portion of the tree-trunk that formed the floor- 
ing of the bridge; her fingers clutched its inner 
edge desperately. Her left hand she extended 
toward Bria. 

" Help me up, old girl," she panted, the fear of 
death in her eyes. 

Peath was tugging at her heels. Death was 
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roaring hungrily, with gaping maw, to receive her. 
She clutched desperately at Bria's sodden skirts. 
Bria, with a quick movement, drew them out of her 
reach. 

" Bria ! " cried Jill. " I shall be dragged down. 
Briar 

Bria stepped back from the bridge into the yellow 
puddle which had just soused her. She stood 
there, the water lapping against her skirts, and 
watched the ebbing of her rival's strength. So 
may Rhodi Maur have watched the drowning of 
a mailed host in some treacherous mountain burn. 

Jill, wasting no breath in vain outcries, used all 
her strength to her own salvation. But the stream 
was too strong for her. Her hold on the slimy 
wood grew momently more precarious. She slipped 
further and further down. Her face at last was on 
a level with the tree-trunk, her legs streamed out 
in the tide beyond the bridge. 

" Bria ! " Jill cried out once more. " Oh, help 
me!" 

She swung over slowly. Her face gazed up at 
Bria with a look of deep reproach that was yet only 
mild and sorry. She, dying, seemed to compas- 
sionate Bria. 

She made a last convulsive effort to save herself, 
then relinquished her hold, as if for very weariness, 
^nd yielded herself to the torrent. She was at once 
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sucked down. She rose to the surface a dozen 
yards away, thrashed the water with one flail-like 
arm. 

The last that Bria saw of her was a bubbling 
black patch that the tide tumbled over and over 
with a dreadful sportiveness. 



END OF PART IH 



PART IV 

THE TEST 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Cleoburys were giving a little dinner at their 
newly-established domicile in Holland Park. The 
table looked very pretty with its array of dainty 
napery, Queen Anne silver, glittering glass, and 
rose-shaded candles. The dining-room was not too 
large, the fare was not too sumptuous, there was 
not an overwhelming embarrassment of menials to 
badger the guests into eating and drinking as if 
there were no hereafter. 

At the head of the table sat our old friend Jerry. 
The same figure of fun that we already know. He 
wore a creamy shirt-front in deference to his guests, 
but had eschewed the conventional dress of evening 
for a monstrous silken polychrome that flowed over 
his breast like a decaying cabbage-leaf. The like- 
ness of his rumpled blonde head to a hayfield in a 
storm was as pronounced as in his studio days. But 
he looked very happy and self-satisfied. 

His wife, whom we have known formally as Miss 

Phoebe Peck, was vastly more changed than her 

spouse. She no longer looked as if she slept in 

her clothes and lived on a diet of pastry. Her face 

C 2 35] 
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was plump and healthily-coloured; her figure was, 
to use the accepted word, comfortable. She wore 
clothes that obviously must have cost a good deal 
of money, and, better than that, some careful 
thought. It is wonderful what prosperity will do 
for people in the way of making them enjoyable 
spectacles. Phoebe was very pleasant to contem- 
plate as she sat at the foot of her own well-ordered 
table. Despite the fact that she was grown some- 
what matronly of outline — was there not a son and 
heir of the house of Cleobury sleeping blissfully up- 
stairs? — she seemed to have cheated the years to 
some purpose and become perceptibly younger. 

There was no stupid separation of the sexes at 
the conclusion of the meal. The guests withdrew 
in a body to the drawing-room to drink their coffee 
and smoke cigarettes and keep the game alive. 
Presently some of them returned to the dining- 
room to play ping-pong. But Mrs. Cleobury stayed 
to expound the infant Jeremiah to a sympathetic 
old metaphysician. She took the metaphysician up 
to the nursery to inspect her idol of pride, but 
she found the nurse already in bed, and the meta- 
physician declared that no baby existed outside 
Mrs. Cleobury's imagination. They were being 
very merry about this on their way downstairs when 
they met a maid, who handed a card to Phoebe. 
Phoebe read the card and grew excited. 
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" Oh, where is she? " she exclaimed. 

" She is waiting in your, boudoir, ma'am." 

" I '11 go to her at once — the dear old thing! A 
very, very ancient friend of mine, Mr. Flood," she 
explained to the metaphysician. " We were at 
school together." 

" Blessed privilege ! " he murmured. 

She smiled upon him sweetly. 

" Do you mind being an angel and tempering the 
exuberance of the ping-pongers for a while. I must 
go and hug my ancient friend — dear old thing ! " 

The metaphysician went into the dining-room. 
Phoebe sought her boudoir. 

Her visitor was standing in the centre of the room. 

"Bria!" cried Phcebe. 

" Yes," said Bria. " I came straight to you." 

She lifted her veil. At sight of her face Phoebe 
exclaimed in distressed surprise : " What is the 
matter? What has happened? You look ghastly! 
Do sit down." 

She forced her friend into a chair. 

" Now, don't attempt to talk for a minute or two. 
I '11 go and fetch you a glass of wine! " 

" No, don't leave me ! " Bria whispered, clutching 
at her gown. 

Phoebe sat down beside her and took her hand. 
That there was something gravely wrong she di- 
vined at once. She was, however, too well versed 
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in the nature of Bria to be more than a little per- 
turbed. Bria was apt to put all her own actions i 
under the microscope. I 

" Now tell me what is the matter? " she repeated I 

at last. j 

Bria shivered, moistened her dry lips. 

" Have you and Saxon quarrelled again ? " 

Bria shook her head slowly. " It is n't that/' she 
whispered huskily. 

" Then it can't be anything very serious," said 
Phoebe. But she peered into the other's agonized 
face with growing alarm. " I heard about his 
return from the Basses-Pyrenees. Most faithless of 
his sex ! he never called on us on his way through. 
Though he and Jerry have been in constant commu- 
nication, I believe. Where is he now ? " 

She understood Bria to reply : " I do not know." 

"He has left Heatherhaugh?" 

" Yes." 

" You foolish child ! You have been quarrelling 
with him again." 

Bria uttered a tired sigh, nodded forward, and 
collapsed in a heap on the carpet. 

Phoebe did not wring her hands, or scream, or 
rush to the bell. She stooped swiftly, raised Bria 
up, and set her in the chair again. Then she went 
to the door and called her husband softly. 

" Bring some jelly and a bottle of champagne," 
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she commanded Jerry. " And don't open and shut 
your mouth like that, as if you were a gold-fish. . . . 
A long tumbler; not a silly, topheavy glass. And 
don't forget a spoon." 

Jerry nodded and departed on his errand; he 
had learned the lesson that when women do not 
explain they are to be obeyed, and promptly. When 
he returned with a loaded tray he found Phoebe 
chafing Bria's hands. Bria was leaning back with 
a weak smile on her lips and half-closed eyes. 

" Why, Bria ! " Jerry exclaimed. 

" Many a man," said his wife, "has built up a 
reputation for wisdom by observing opportune si- 
lences. The supreme virtue of tact, moreover, is a 
pleasing presence of mind combined with absence 
of body." 

Jerry took the hint and withdrew. 

" Drink, pretty creature, drink," said Phoebe, 
holding the glass to Bria's lips. " Oh, how indomit- 
able is the affectation of a woman who can pretend 
not to like champagne! That's better. Now eat 
some jelly. Your lips are blue. Your complexion 
is like veal. There is about as much gloss on your 
hair as there is on a handful of tow. Your eyes are 
like two burnt holes in a blanket. You 're as shaky 
as your spelling and as cold as your epistolary style 
of late. Oh, the beautiful rows I am going to have 
with you about that ! And if my grammar should 
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seem a bit quisby, remember that is the only sort 
of bad language a woman may indulge in." 

She persuaded Bria to eat and drink. The embers 
of a fire still smouldered in the grate; she coaxed 
them into a blaze. 

" Now tell me all about it," she said, kneeling at 
Bria's feet on the flossy rug. " Why and how and 
when did you leave Heatherhaugh ? And what 
do you mean by not letting me know you were 
coming?" She put her arms about Bria's waist 
protectingly. " Come, old girl! " 

Bria stretched out her thin hands toward the 
flare. 

" I am so cold," she said. " I have never been 
warm since I stood in that pool and watched her 
drown." 

" Watched who drown ? " asked Phoebe. " What 
on earth are you talking about ? " 

"Jill." 

" Miss Armourer? " 

Phoebe thrilled unpleasantly, but still she main- 
tained her tone of easy reassurance. Bria was surely 
raving. 

" I could have saved her. I did n't. I am practi- 
cally a murderess." 

The words fell with a metallic distinctness. 

Phoebe shook her, tried to smile rallyingly; but 
Bria kept her eyes on the fire. Her face was a mask 
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for lack of expression, bloodless and gray as paste- 
board. 

" My feet were so cold I just had to put on my 
shoes and stockings," said Bria. " It did not matter 
so much that she was drowning. I could attend to 
that when I got my feet warm again. I went down 
the stream, following her, but she had left off strug- 
gling. Her fair hair, that looked like a floating 
island of weed, had caught on a bough and held her 
fast. Her face was not pretty — then." Bria's 
monotone took on a certain accent of exultation. 
" Her mouth and her nose and her eyelids all showed 
the — the lining, you know. Red. It frightened 
me. I ran away. I kept on running for a long, 
long time, until I could run no more. I think I 
must have fallen once or twice, for my hands were 
cut and smarting — look at them now — and my 
knees ached as if they were split. I sat down on a 
bank beside the road and wondered what I had 
better do. I did not care about going back to the 
farm, and telling Mrs. Armourer that I had let Jill 
drown. I thought I would like to hide myself here 
— in London — where it is dirty. I thought of 
you. And then Saxon would be in London, too, 
though he does not love me. 

" I got up and walked on, though I was so very 

tired. At last I came to a town. I did not recognise 

it at once, because I have never entered it from that 

16 
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end before, but by the Heatherhaugh road. It was 
Hurstle. I went into the booking-office and bought 
a ticket. The man was rude to me, and I complained 
to the station-master. He grinned in a rude way, 
too. He did not remember me, though I remem- 
bered him. I told him my name and mentioned Mrs. 
Armourer. He asked me if I would like to have a 
wash and brush-up in the porter's room. Then I 
realized what an awful state I was in. I asked if 
there were a woman who would attend to me, and 
he fetched a coarse, red-faced creature. She was 
kind, but unintelligent. She asked me, Must I 
really go up to London? She kept on pestering 
me with questions like that. I gave her some 
money and waited for the train. Then the 'station- 
master asked me, Must I really go up to London? 
They were all stupid people. But I was glad I had 
had a wash and brush up; it seemed to have im- 
pressed them. They let me go." 

She paused. Phoebe was holding her round the 
waist. 

" I went to the old flat, of course. And you were 
not there. They did not know where you were. 
They were new, detestable people. I sat in a hor- 
rible stuffy parlour and tried to make them under- 
stand. And at last the old charwoman remembered 
that you were married." She laughed. " I had 
forgotten you were married, Phibs." 
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For the first time since she had begun to speak she 
seemed to lose the main thread of her narration. 
Her gaze wavered. She gesticulated feebly, aim- 
lessly, helplessly. Hitherto her voice had flowed 
from her in an even, low monotone ; now it rose to 
peevish shrillness. She grew incoherent. . . . Her 
eyes were glazed, her utterance was thick, as if she 
were drunken. Phoebe hushed her as she might 
have hushed a sleepy, fractious child. Bria smiled 
stupidly, lay back, closed her eyes. 

Suddenly she sprang up, tossed her arms wildly, 
began to shriek in a piercing crescendo of horror. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Bria was put to bed. A doctor was sent for. 
Phoebe rejoined her guests. Already they had been 
thrown into a state of vague alarm by the feverish 
gabble of Jerry. 

" Please go away, good people," said Phoebe. 
" You are all such dear friends I don't in the least 
mind being rude to you." 

They departed creakily, on tiptoe, uttering their 
farewells in whispers. Phoebe indulged in one peep 
at her idol of pride, then went to the room where 
Bria lay. 

She was asleep. Her face was flushed and damp. 
She breathed stertorously. 

Presently the doctor came. He pronounced that 
the patient had caught a bad chill; rheumatic 
fever threatened. He hinted at worse complica- 
tions and left in an odour of profundity. Phoebe 
sat down beside the bed with the devoted air of 
one who prepares for a long and tedious vigil. 

Toward midnight she heard the door-bell ring. 
She guessed it was a boy from the doctor's with 
044] 
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physic ; but in a few minutes there came a soft rap 
on the door of the sick-room, and Jerry peeped in. 
His hair looked quite insane; his monstrous tie 
hung down on his crumpled front in two long, 
crinkled streamers. He breathed an odour of 
whisky, and Phoebe remembered, with a shock of 
self-reproach, that she had omitted to lock the tan- 
talus in the dining-room. Jerry belonged to that 
large class -which takes its sorrows drinking. 

" Come in," she said impatiently. " What is it? " 

" Saxon. Just come. Downstairs in the library. 
Wants to speak to you. Never saw a man " 

" Wait here," she said. " Sit quite still. If any- 
thing happens fly to me. Otherwise you stay as 
you were." 

His face expressed some resentment of her 
brusquerie. She kissed him (to save time), settled 
him in a chair, and left him. 

Saxon was standing squarely on the hearthrug 
in the library. He looked immaculate as ever, but 
his face was strained and pale. His eyes were 
too bright. His voice had a ring of protest (as if 
circumstances were too hard on him) when he 
greeted Phoebe. 

"She is here?" 

"Yes." 

" Jerry told me so." He pushed a chair toward 
her. "May I sit down?" 
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He sat down wearily and passed his hand across 
his face. 

" Yes, she is here," said Phoebe. " Asleep." 

"Is she very ill?" 

" I hope not." 

"Jerry said " 

" That does not matter. How did you know she 
was here?" 

" I did n't know it. It was a chance shot." 

"Hadn't we better begin at the beginning? 
What is the terrible thing that has happened?" 

He hesitated before replying. " You never met 
Miss Armourer?" 

" No." 

" It is very terrible. I made her acquaintance at 
Heatherhaugh, you know. I left there yesterday. 
This morning I received a telegram from Mrs. 
Armourer, the mother, asking me to return at once, 
as something dreadful had happened. I got the 
message a little before one. I caught the two 
o'clock express from Waterloo. It is a longish 
drive from Hurstle to Heatherhaugh, but I had 
wired for a horse, and so I was able to be at the 
farmhouse about five." 

" Ah ! " said Phoebe. Her eyes were inscrutable. 

"It appears that Bria and Miss Armourer set 
out to walk to Hurstle," Saxon continued. " There 
have been heavy rains. The country is flooded. 
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Mere brooks have become wide rivers." He told in 
brief words how it was surmised that the two girls 
had tried to cross the swollen stream by the rickety 
old bridge and been precipitated into the water. 
" It is very sad. Miss Armourer was drowned. 
Her body was found and a messenger sent to the 
farmhouse. Bria seems to have saved herself some- 
how; but, then, she can swim. There is no doubt 
that she fell in the water too. For she was seen 
at Hurstle Junction an hour or two after the catas- 
trophe occurred, and her clothes were still wet and 
bedabbled with clay and slime. Why she did not 
return to the farmhouse it is not, perhaps, so hard 
for us to tell as it would be for others who might 
not know her so intimately." 

Phoebe nodded moodily. 

" It was a thing terrible enough to unhinge the 
strongest mind/' he went on. " The two girls were 
devotedly attached to one another. Poor Bria was, 
I suppose, half crazed with grief and did not know 
what she was doing. Mrs. Armourer, who has 
shown remarkable fortitude, poor woman! though 
she is, of course, most frightfully cut up — Jill was 
her only child — told me all this. The death of 
her daughter was awful enough, in all conscience; 
it seemed, somehow, gratuitously cruel that she 
should have the additional anxiety about Bria. It 
was on Bria's account that she wired to me. It 
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was quicker for her to wire, and for me to do the 
double journey, than for her to try to write and 
explain. She asked me to follow Bria to London, 
to find her, and telegraph down. May I see Bria? " 

" You had better not, I think," said Phoebe. " She 
is asleep/' 

" Phoebe, tell me straight, is she very ill ? " 

"She is — rather." 

" She is not — there is no chance " 

" She is not going to die, if that is what you 
mean. I have quite made up my mind about that." 

He shook hands with her. 

" I '11 be off now. Down to the Strand — they 're 
open all night there, aren't they? — to send that 
wire." 

" Must you? You look so fagged; Jerry could 

" I would rather go myself. No reflection on 
Jerry. But I promised." 

" All right. But come back here. We '11 put you 
up." 

" My lodgings are nearer the Strand, if you don't 
mind. And guests are rather a nuisance when there 
is sickness in the house. I'll call round in the 
morning." 

He picked up his hat and strode toward the door. 

" I 'm very much obliged to you, Miss — Mrs. 
Cleobury." 
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" Better have said ' Phoebe/ " 

" Phoebe, then." He smiled down on her. 
" Good-bye. Explain to Jerry." 

He quitted the room. A moment later the street- 
door closed, so softly the sound was scarce audible. 
Phoebe stood for a moment occupied with her 
thoughts. Then she smiled beautifully and went 
upstairs. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Though Phcebe had quite made up her mind that 
Bria was not to die, the Fates were not nearly 
so firm of purpose. At times it would seem that 
the last mad word of her troubled story was told 
indeed, and this world's morrow would know her 
no more, save as one of the army of the dead that 
peoples the house of memory. Then she would 
summon to her aid all the resources of her youth, 
and rally again; the hopes of the watchers by her 
bedside would rekindle, to go out like the flicker 
of a candle-flame in a rush of wind and rain as the 
angel Azrael opened the door and let the dark night 
in. She babbled, not of green fields, but of that 
squalid period of her existence which should have 
been her childhood; of her lonely adolescence in 
the musty book-shop; of her old life at Heather- 
haugh when she and Jill had been school-girl sweet- 
hearts, with never a disturbing masculine to obtrude 
upon their amity. Of the recent past she rarely 
spoke. If her wandering thoughts dwelt for one 
moment on any of those later scenes in which Saxon 
[250] 
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had had a part a cloud seemed to fall upon her mind. 
She would utter the first syllable of his name, or, 
more often, only a hissing sound that stood for his 
initial ; and then her voice would trail away into a 
piteous monologue in which she seemed to play the 
part of supplicant to some beloved, almighty one. 
She would stretch up her arms and purse her lips 
a.s if she kissed and embraced a phantom. 

Not until a month had passed did the fever leave 
her. 

Her convalescence was slow. She lacked the will 
to live. That cloud remained which in delirium 
had seemed to fall upon her mind. Phoebe watched 
for its lifting" with growing anxiety. 

Bria, as strength returned to her, grew curiously 
garrulous; but her talk was feebly childish, her 
attention was as fickle as a kitten's. Any moving 
object that came within range of her vision instantly 
attracted it. She would pause in the act of raising 
a spoon to her lips if the fire shifted. In the midst 
of a remark she would check herself to stare, open- 
mouthed, at a butterfly that flitted past the window. 

The fires of her soul seemed to be quenched, her 
intelligence slept. Her moods alternated between 
a gentleness of manner and tone — degenerating 
sometimes into inflated accesses of a sickly senti- 
mentalisnl or even lachrymose self-pity — and un- 
reasonable, spiteful petulance. A native shyness of 
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character that her womanly wit had enabled her to 
conceal in the days of her health now manifested 
itself crudely. Toward Jerry she would occasionally 
adopt an attitude of coquetry, hideously grotesque ; 
she would sidle her body and simper foolishly as 
soon as his shock head appeared above the screen 
about her bed. How different her demeanour before 
Saxon! The only rooted part of her nature that 
had not changed was her love for him. All the 
wealth of her heart was his. She lived for the times 
that he spent with her. She could tell his footsteps 
from any other in the moment that he entered the 
house. She seemed, indeed, to have a strange fore- 
warning of his approach. She would start from a 
doze and cry out peevishly : " He is almost at the 
door. Why does n't somebody open it ready for 
him? It is a wicked waste of time to keep him wait- 
ing outside." And, frequently, his knock would 
sound as an astounding pendant to her words. 

She loved him with absolute self-abandonment. 
His words were oracles, his smiles outshone the sun ; 
day dawned in his presence, night fell at his de- 
parture. Nothing was worth the doing or suffering 
if he were not by. She cared not to eat or drink, 
only to sleep and speed the hour which should bring 
him back to her again. Awe mingled with her love. 
She feared him, even as the God of the Jews should 
be feared according to the testament of His people, 
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with a reverential fear of His displeasure, with an 
implicit faith in His wisdom. She was content to 
love him ; she asked for no requital. Yet she seemed 
not to doubt that he loved her as she loved him. The 
possibility of a parting from him that should last 
beyond a few hours she never entertained for an 
instant. They belonged to one another. Her 
clouded mind was made up as to that irrevocably. 

As she became stronger it became plain that her 
illness had left a lacuna in her memory. The two 
years of Saxon's absence were blank to her mind. 
She took up the story of her life at that point where 
she had dropped it when Saxon announced his de- 
parture from England. Phoebe, who was with her 
always, watched her return to health with much 
disquietude, as has been said. She dreaded the 
moment that should witness the quickening of Bria's 
memory almost as much as she dreaded that her 
memory might never be quickened again. 

She had not forgotten the night of Bria's arrival 
in London, or what had passed between them then. 
She remembered Bria's self-accusatory words, and, 
though she was inwardly convinced that Jill's death 
had been a purely fortuitous tragedy, she divined 
shrewdly that there had been some previous fric- 
tion between the two girls. That fact, as she 
deemed it, combined with her knowledge of Bria's 
peculiarly undisciplined nature, caused her some bad 
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times. There was no gauging the effect that the 
recalling of that episode might have upon Bria in 
her present weak state ; there was no knowing how 
much occult significance her morbid imagination 
might attach to the calamity. It was impossible 
that Phoebe should believe her friend a murderess. 
. . . Who of us could believe such a thing of a 
familiar? . . . Nevertheless, it was more than re- 
motely possible that Bria might, in a gust of jealous 
rage, have wished Jill dead. The wish might, to such 
a mental organism as Bria's, have seemed to pre- 
cipitate the fatal catastrophe that followed, to bring 
about its own instant, miraculous fulfilment at the 
hands of an outraged Deity. For, though God is 
very patient, He does sometimes damn us by giving 
us what we ask for. . . . 

" My dear," said Jerry to his wife, " don't you 
think something ought to be done to — to rouse 
Bria ? She seems to have fallen into quite a torpid 
state. It can't be good for her. I was talking to 
her just now, and she does not even know that Miss 
Armourer is dead. She does n't know that Saxon 
has been abroad for two years. She thinks he 
altogether gave up the Continental idea — at her 
request. What ought to be done about it ? What ? " 

" My darling," Phoebe rejoined, " I have a fancy 
that Nature is capable of managing her own con- 
cerns without the aid of even a very clever impres- 
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sionist. Stick to your pictures and leave Nature 
alone. That is my advice." 

" Then I 'm sorry I can't take it," said Jerry 
pompously. " It is n't as if Bria were an ordinary 
girl/' 

" Is there such a thing as an ordinary girl ? " 
asked Phoebe, with a smile. 

But for once Jerry was not to be cajoled. He 
did not mind giving in to Phoebe in small things; 
he would say women must be humoured, but when 
it came to matters of importance a man had to show 
that he was not a nonentity in his own house. 
There is a type of fussy man that is very fond of 
making up its mind to do something indefinite in 
a large, vague way. Jerry belonged to the type. 
He had decided that " some responsible person 
ought to take a strong line about Bria." On a 
certain day in August, behold, then, the responsible 
person and the strong line in action. 

They were sitting in the garden at the back of 
the house. Jerry was painting a picture under a 
huge white umbrella. There were peaches and 
greengages, and lemonade and cigarettes. The air 
was languorous with exotic perfumes. Phoebe 
smoked. 

" Though I ought to give it up, I know," said she. 
" It is sure to corrupt Miah." Miah was an affec- 
tionate diminutive of Jeremiah, the idol of pride, 
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at that moment taking the air in his nurse's arms 
at the further end of the garden. "Jerry, did I 
kiss Miah in his new bonnet? " 

"Hey?" drawled Jerry. 

" Oh, the artistic temperament ! " cried Phoebe, 
and he beamed. 

She rose and bustled away to join the nurse. 

"Jerry/' said Bria, twisting about in her deck- 
chair to gain a glimpse of him, " how old is Miah? " 

" Fourteen weeks next Friday," said Jerry, sus- 
pending his labours and looking grave. 

" It 's odd," muttered Bria. She relapsed into 
silence. 

" Bria," said Jerry, " I have for some time past 
been wanting to say a few serious words to you. 
Your last remark was ' It 's odd.' Now, that 's an 
odd remark to make, you know. Tell me, now — 
don't be afraid — what strikes you as odd ? " 

Bria gazed at him. " I forget," she said indiffer- 
ently. 

" Think," said he. " Take your time. Don't get 
excited. Try to be calm. But think. You said 
it was odd that Miah should be fourteen weeks 
old next Friday. Now, as a matter of fact, it 
would be odd if he were not, considering that, 
come next Friday, he was born just fourteen weeks 
ago. 

He removed his glasses the better to see her face. 
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" Jerry," Mrs. Cleobury called out, " I will not 
have you flirting with Bria." 

" We are not flirting — quite the reverse," said 
Jerry with some dignity. He lowered his tone and 
addressed Bria again. " Come, you are getting 
quite strong again now. You ought to make an 
effort, you know, to — to remember things." 

" Yes? " yawned Bria. " What ought I to make 
an effort to remember ?" 

" All that has occurred, for instance, since Saxon 
went away." 

She looked troubled ; her hands shook. " Ah ! " 
she said, sitting up. "Of course, he must have 
been away. I dimly remember his going. I re- 
member that a cab-wheel went over my toes that 
night I said good-bye to him." She looked at her 
foot. " They did n't cut it off . It hurt so, I thought 
they would have to. And I should have had to go 
all my life hoppity-hoppity-peg-peg-peg, like an old 
woman I knew once when I was a little thing." 

" Bria, Bria ! " urged Jerry in the mellow style 
of the heavy stage father. " You are letting your 
mind stray now. Try to collect yourself. Listen 
to me. It is more than two years ago since Saxon 
went away. Two years. See? Now, try to grasp 
that important fact before we go any further." 

" I feel sure you are flirting," Mrs. Cleobury called 
out to them. 

s 7 
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" Two years? " Bria repeated. " Yes, I know a 
long time must have elapsed. There 's Miah. And 
you and Phoebe — so changed! You must tell me 
all that has happened, Jerry. Tell me truly. There 
is something that has to do with Saxon — something 
he must not be told. I don't know what it is. I 
dream about it sometimes. But when I wake up 
I can't recall it. Jerry, tell me what has happened. 
Begin with the time when Saxon went away and go 
straight on." 

" There is no time now," said Jerry nervously. 

" You are unkind," pouted Bria. " I shall ask 
Phoebe." 

" She won't tell you." 

" Ah ! " said Bria. " Perhaps she knows best. It 
is such a nuisance trying to remember. So long as 
I have Saxon " 

Her face grew drowsy with happiness. 

" Oh, but," said Jerry, suddenly realizing that he 
was a responsible person taking a strong line, " that 
attitude of mind is not at all the sort of thing to 
encourage. You should shake it off — exert your 
will-power." 

"Yes?" queried Bria. 

" Now," he said briskly, " let us try to be cate- 
gorical. Saxon went away." 

" But he is back again." 

" True, Still, he did go away. Even you must 
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admit that. He went away. And then — what 
happened ? " 

Bria shook her head. " I don't know." 

"Quite right/' bawled Mrs. Cleobury from the 
further end of the garden. " Have nothing to do 
with him, Bria." 

" Come, come," said Jerry, as to a recalcitrant 
child, " do make an effort, you know." 

" I remember your party, Jerry. I wonder what 
has become of the boy who wrote those verses. 
I have them still. * The sun a golden largess flings/ 
I wonder if I can sing as I used to. That was before 
Saxon went away." 

" Quite right. Now you have to try to recollect 
what happened subsequently." 

Again Bria shook her head ; her brows puckered 
to a peevish frown. " It is so stupid. I can't 
remember." 

" Do you remember the day Phoebe and I got 
married ? " 

Bria cried aloud, " Oh yes, Jerry ! " and half rose 
from her seat. " Your face was shining as if it 
had been dipped in water. You stood under that 
awful blue and yellow window with the trees out- 
side; and the leaves, as they moved in the wind, 
made funny little patterns all over you. I wore 
a white voile over a yellow silk slip, with guipure 
in5ertion/ , 
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" Of course you did," said Jerry. " You were 
first bridesmaid." 

The animation died out of her face, giving place 
to a look of haggard bewilderment. 

"I just remember that," she said slowly. "I 
remember it as if it were one of those wonderful 
moving photographs that begin and end in darkness 
quite suddenly. I can see the church, cold and full 
of echoes. And you with your hair tidy, standing 
in that weird shaft of light. And Phoebe. And 
the old, old clergyman, who seemed to have no 
perception of the joyousness of the occasion, but 
commended you to the loving care of one another 
as if he were commending your ashes to the dust. 
It was raining outside. We had to lift our skirts 
to cross a little puddle in one of the aisles where 
some stupid person had stood a wet umbrella. We ^ 
stepped out into a gleaming street. It had been 
foggy, and the fog had lifted. I remember how 
pale and sickly some gas-jets looked in the day- 
light. The rain swished at us as we walked from 
the porch to the carriage. . . . Then it all stops 
— switched off like one of those pictures." She 
laughed. She had grown momently more excited 
as she talked. " Oh, I shall remember everything 
in time. My memory only wants jogging — what 
actors call a cue. Remind me of other events, 
Jerry." 
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But he was frightened by the outcome of his 
experiment. He had not known clearly what it 
was he wished to bring about. An abortive issue 
would have pleased him best; he could then have 
plumed himself on his discretion. Definite results 
are disconcerting to the flaccid intelligence. Jerry 
felt as one who, stooping carelessly to pluck a tiny 
flower, drags up a mighty root. 

Fortunately his wife strolled up at this juncture. 

" My dear Jerry," she remonstrated, " if you stand 
about in the sun like this, with your head bare, your 
hair will begin to ripen, I feel sure, and develop 
seed-pods, or flowers, or something. For the sake 
of my sanity — if not your own — please do get 
under your umbrella." 

He got under his umbrella. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

The seeds of memory which Jerry had sown lay 
fallow in Bria's mind for several days. She was 
rapidly regaining both health and beauty. Her 
hair, which had been cut off, was beginning to crisp 
about her ears and brow in glossy black ringlets. 
The colour was returning to her cheeks ; the golden 
gleams and sombre depths that had of old time 
irradiated her eyes and lent to them their distin- 
guishing beauty burned and glowed in those full 
brown orbs again. There was only lacking from 
her face that glory as of an inner light which had 
been her chiefest charm. 

It was in the frosty twilight of an early autumn 
dawn that Phoebe started from her dreams one 
morning with an evil foreboding troubling her. 
She sat up and listened, for she fancied she had 
caught the murmur of an unaccustomed sound. 
Her thoughts flew first to the cradle of her hope. 
Without rousing her husband, she slipped out of 
bed, donned slippers and a dressing-gown, and went 
upstairs to the nursery. She peeped in. AH was 
[262] 
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well. Her child lay sleeping peacefully in its re- 
splendent cot. She closed the door softly and stood 
in the corridor, hesitating, more than half persuaded 
that her alarm was groundless. 

There was something of a hurricane raging with- 
out. A blusterous wind went swooping and whoop- 
ing by like a mad giant of a school-boy suddenly 
let loose from bounds. Occasionally there was a 
crash of falling slates, and then a lull, as if the storm 
paused, breathless after its scamper, to contemplate 
the mischief it had wrought. 

Then — slowly, dully, uncomprehendingly at first 
— Phoebe became aware of a sound in the air that 
was not of the rain-laden tempest. It was a dis- 
tressful human sound. At first she took it for a new 
note in the gale ; but soon, as she listened, she grew 
to know it for what it was indeed — the weeping 
voice of a woman. Low and inexpressibly mourn- 
ful, it sobbed and wailed insistently. At each fresh 
lunge of the storm it seemed to shudder and grow 
louder, as at some new shock of grief; then, when 
the furious blast had abated, it sank to a heart- 
broken moaning. 

Phcebe ran along the corridor to the door of 
Bria's bedroom, flung it open. 

Bria, in her nightdress, was kneeling on the floor, 
bent over an opened travelling trunk, from which 
there flowed upon the carpet a mass of silk and 
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lingerie. Her right hand clutched a disorderly 
budget of letters. A few of them had slipped out 
of her grasp and skimmed away into various parts 
of the room. Phoebe's eyes fell on one of these 
scattered missives, and she saw that it was in 
Saxon's handwriting. Bria had been reading her 
love-letters. 

She looked up with the tears streaming down her 
white face — a face that had lost all its prettiness of 
colour and contour, yet had gained far more than 
it had lost. She appeared childishly young with 
her short black hair and crying eyes, as she crouched 
there in her clinging draperies, her thin arms bare to 
the elbow, her slender, cream-tinted throat exposed. 

" My child! " exclaimed Phoebe. " What is the 
matter?" 

Bria replied in a strangled voice : " Everything 
has come back to me." 

" So," said Phoebe curtly. " Well, if you must 
cry, you might at least learn to cry more discreetly. 
You woke me up with your howling. It might have 
been Miah. And now you are letting your tears 
fall on to your clothes and spoil them, instead of 
on to the carpet, which they would merely refresh." 

" It all came back to me in a dream, Phibs." 

" Yes? " — interrogatively. " But please don't 
kneel if you are going to talk. It looks profane 
somehow — in that nightie. Get back into bed or 
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put on a wrapper or something." Phcebe slipped 
her hands under Bria's armpits and raised her up. 
"You foolish child, you are shivering! I suppose 
you have decided to be ill again after all the trouble 
we have taken to pull you round." 

She bundled the invalid back into bed. Bria 
clung to the bulk of her love-letters, but some 
escaped her clutch and whirled about the room. 

" Oh, give them to me, Phibs I" said Bria. "They 
are all I have now." 

"Don't talk in that silly way!" cried Phcebe. 
"Why are they all you have? Haven't you a 
hundred a year and a boxful of clothes, and me, and 
an auntship in Miah and a lover in your own right? 
What more do you want ? " 

Bria cowered down on the pillow and moaned. 

" You don't understand," she whimpered. 

" Now, I always think that is such an arrogant 
attitude to take up," Phcebe complained. " I don't 
understand, forsooth! Why not? Why should 
you lay claim to a host of fine, incomprehensible 
feelings any more than anybody else ? I am a woman 
of very considerable womanliness, I do assure you. 
I see you are crying. Even babies don't cry for 
no reason at all. I ask you, What is the matter? " 

" Oh — oh — oh ! " Bria quavered. 

" Cry on, if you must," said Phoebe. " I suppose 
it will do you good." 
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She rose to her feet. 

" Don't go," Bria implored her, stretching out her 
hands. 

" I 'm not going," said Phoebe. " I was merely 
thinking of putting all these things back into your 
box." 

She busied herself with Bria's trunk. 

" It was Jerry who started me thinking about that 
time after Saxon went away — the time I had for- 
gotten," Bria said suddenly. 

"Bless his innocent heart!" breathed Phoebe. 

" Ever since he spoke about it I have been fum- 
bling about in my mind as you fumble in a dark 
cupboard, trying to make out what things are, with- 
out seeing them." 

" They are generally of a treacley nature," Phoebe 
interpolated. " And you pop your finger into your 
mouth. And it 's paint, after all." 

" Reading his letters helped me a good deal," Bria 
continued. " But there are lots of things I don't 
understand exactly yet. One terrible thing — he 
has left off loving me." 

"Skittles!" laughed Phoebe. "You talk about 
love as if it were some sort of underwear." 

" He has, Phoebe." 

" Poor boy ! You do make the pace such a 
cracker, my Bria! Anyhow, if he did leave off 
he's begun again since." 
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" But," said Bria, " there is one thing I cannot 
remember. What has become of her ? " 

" You mean " — Phoebe's voice sank to a reverent 
tone — " Miss Armourer ? " 

"Yes," said Bria slowly; "I mean Jill." 

Phoebe deliberated swiftly. 

" Listen, Bria," she said at last. " Perhaps it will 
be best for me to tell you. You and I have been 
chums so long. I may be able to break it a bit 
gentler than anybody else. You were very fond 
of Jill, were n't you ? I know I used to feel rather 
jealous of her sometimes, though I never saw her. 
Your letters were so full of her perfections." 

" Fond of her ! " said Bria, surprised. " Yes, I 
suppose I was — once." 

Phoebe stared. " Surely " 

" Of course, you don't know," said Bria. " Yes, 
yes, yes — I remember," she cried. She pressed her 
clenched hand to her lips. 

" Hush ! " whispered Phoebe. 

Bria sat up in bed. " Tell me," she said, gripping 
Phoebe's arm in a bony clasp, " what became of her ? 
Tell me! Quick!" 

Her tone was imperious — impatient. The tears 
were gone from her eyes, the weak softness from 
her lips. She was smiling in a way that was not 
good to see. Phoebe had a qualm of repulsion. 

" Hush, Bria ! " she said again. " Don't lose con- 
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trol of yourself so. If you are going to be hysterical 
and foolish I shall not talk to you any more. Lie 
down." 

Bria laughed at her contemptuously. " Ah ! " she 
said, "you none of you know me. Look at you, 
now! You talk to me as if I were a child. You 
affect old airs and grandmotherly ways, and yet you 
know nothing at all — nothing at all. You marry 
. . . Jerry. You live f or . . . Miah." 

Phoebe flushed darkly. " It is never worth while 
to be offensive," she said. " But there, you are a 
child — luckily for you." 

" I suppose," Bria remarked indifferently, " I have 
said something insufferable. I was n't thinking. I 
am very sorry. Tell me about Jill. I want to 
know about her." 

"Don't you really remember?" 

Bria shook her head. 

" No," she replied. Then, after a pause: " Saxon 
never sees her, does he, Phibs? " 

" Nobody ever sees her," Phoebe replied. Per- 
haps it was some latent irritation still working in 
her which impelled her to add baldly : " She is 
dead." Then solicitude for Bria filled her generous 
heart. " Old girl ! " she faltered, bending over, the 
bed. 

" Dead ! " echoed Bria in a toneless voice — 
"dead!" 
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She smoothed the coverlet with her hands. 
Phoebe, watching her face closely, saw a swift 
change pass over it. Hitherto it had worn a tense, 
bewildered, fretful expression. Now it softened. 
That inward look of inquiry died out of it. It 
almost seemed that a flickering light, as of a satis- 
fied smile, shone from Bria's eyes. 

" How did she die? " she asked abruptly. 

" She was drowned," Phoebe answered with frank 
brutality. 

"I remember now, perfectly," said Bria. 

She glanced furtively at Phoebe. There was a 
lengthy silence, during which the storm seemed to 
clamour to get in. 

"That night I came to London," said Bria 
abruptly. " The night I was taken ill. . . ." She 
paused. 

" You were off your head, of course," said Phoebe. 
" I took no notice of what you said." 

"What did I say?" 

" Many absurd things. Among them It 

doesn't matter." 

"You didn't believe me?" 

" Of course not." 

Bria uttered a slow laugh. " I was raving, I 
suppose," she said. She drew the bedclothes up to 
her ears and laughed again. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Saxon married Bria in the December of that year, 
and immediately took her abroad, for the cold winds 
of winter seemed to wither her in England ; she lost 
ground in the fight for health. She corresponded 
regularly with Phoebe, but the tone of her letters 
had a castanet-like ring that hinted she was unhappy. 
" But, then," as Phoebe remarked, " Bria and happi- 
ness fell out of her birth, and had never made it up 
again." Only quietists are happy. 

" Here," wrote Bria during her honeymoon, " we 
have no abiding city, but we seek one to come. 
Saxon and I have been doing things over again. A 
mistake, Phibs. The sun that set yesterday will 
never set again in quite the same way; its best 
effects will always seem meretricious. It was a 
sunset that did Saxon's business with me, I fancy, 
some three years ago. He does not remember; 
perhaps he does not know. If men had better 
memories they never could be so dignified. . . . 
Some ordinary fools are playing with metal discs 
on the stones outside. Someone is singing in the 
[270] 
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room below and making enemies for Gounod on the 
piano. A woman is beating carpets in an unseen 
place — that is, I think they are carpets ; I can only 
hope they are not children. . . . Good-night, old 
girl. And though you must surely wake in the 
morning, may you never cease to dream ! " She 
signed herself, " Yours in sincere foolishness." 

The reading of this letter moistened Phoebe's 
eyes. 

Again, a few days later, she wrote: 
" It would still give me the keenest delight to 
be able to draw consummately. I think I shall 
rejoin the Arridge Trust School when I return. It 
is as well to take a few lessons in humility now and 
then. . . . Goethe, you know, used to draw, but 
he took himself too seriously and got only pain out 
of it. I fancy I have a keener sense of my own 
limitations. You think I have more limitations to 
encourage the sense, perhaps. Anyhow, I am 
glad you liked the sketch. But how awful it 
would be if all our friends insisted on framing our 
indiscretions ! " 

What follows is from the same letter : 
" Saxon is too good to me. His kindness is suffo- 
cating. I have to get away sometimes by myself, 
and the sketching is a good excuse. In this way 
I have got very intimate with Nature. Nature is 
said to be fickle ; so she is — as fickle as humanity. 
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She is the stage-manager of the old variety show 
that we call life, and a very energetic one. You have 
to be terribly energetic to make mistakes all the 
time. Really, she does not do so badly if we only 
show her a smiling face. When we are joyous — 
have you noticed? — everything comes in to swell 
our joy. Even our past sorrows are valuable as 
contrasts to our present happiness; our losses are 
gains in that they have made room in us for a larger 
store of bliss. Man approaches the Godhead not 
as he enlarges his capacity for woe, but as he en- 
larges his capacity for happiness. According to the 
splendid old legend, man was happy in the Garden. 
The older humanity grows the more of misery it 
knows and the less it is like God. ... I do hope I 
am not too dull," she wrote toward the end of the 
letter. " A certain degree of dulness is permissible 
toward one's friends, of course, because, presum- 
ably, they are interested in us, and not primarily in 
that version of ourselves which we present to the 
world." Follows a touch of that delightful self 
which Bria oftenest revealed in her letters. " And, 
after all, it is very restful to be dull. You should 
try it sometimes, Phibs." 

But Phoebe did get one glimpse of the true Bria. 
This was in a letter which she dated from the 
Landes. 

" Spring is breaking out here all over the face of 
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the earth in little green sprouts and purple buds and 
tiny brown burrs. The country round about is like 
an old maid's garden on a stupendous scale : leagues 
on leagues of bright pasture, washed and brushed 
and combed, sleek and shining. The commonest 
trees are poplars. They are so dreadfully exclusive 
they seem to draw their leafy skirts about them in 
mortal terror lest they shall touch one another. 
The roads are like bits of a geometric problem, 
frightfully involved. From the upper windows of 
the hotel they look, in the distance, as if they must 
have been ruled with chalk. A couple of giants 
might comfortably settle down here and play chess, 
using the meadows, with their trim-set hedges, for 
squares. There is a stream a mile away, cleaving 
the pastures, clean and bright as a new-ground 
sword. At night, when the sun goes down, after a 
windy evening, the long, flashing blade is stained 
carmine, as with the blood of day. . . . The only 
flat thing in my life now is the landscape. I have a 
new joy; for the first time in my idle career, I feel 
my right to be. 

* " I went out this morning whilst Saxon was sleep- 
ing, and took my way down to the village, where the 
only modern thing is the railway-station, and even 
that is largely built out of the ruins of an ancient 
keep, I believe. These old stones, which once im- 
mured the living death of romance, now guard its 

18 
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ebbing life, rather fitly. . . . There is a mossy, 
medieval cathedral in the village, though the in- 
habitants thereof number not more than two hundred 
souls all told. To live here without a soul would be 
impossible, however, so perhaps that atones. . . . 

" It was a lovely morning. One felt like a tres- 
passer at Nature's matins. There was no one stir- 
ring. It blew cold and sweet across the level green 
spaces. I wandered down the deserted street, and 
the pigeons minced about me — smaller birds shrilled 
in the trees. Sleepy dogs made little snapping 
sounds, as if bound to perform the duties of their 
ward at any havoc to the impressive peace, though 
at the same time they were not without apprecia- 
tion of the enormity of their offence. 

" I strolled on over the fields for quite a long 
while, not minding much my direction. The grass 
was beaded with dewdrops so heavily each blade 
bowed to its Mother Earth as if in grateful obei- 
sance. The down on the bare twigs imprisoned the 
moisture so that it clung and shone with a violet 
lustre like English hoar-frost on garden palings. I 
have said that it was a lovely morning. 

" The sun grew warm, and then I turned back. 
All the village was astir when I passed through it 
again. Doors and windows were opened. Thin 
blue threads of smoke rose to the intenser blue of 
the sky. Women were clustering about a pump. 
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There were bent crones, withered and thin, their 
yellow skin hanging upon their fleshless bones with 
a creepy reptilian bagginess that made me pray I 
might never grow old; they were like dead, rusty 
furnaces. There were young girls, showing all the 
lankness of youth, that is yet so unlike the leanness 
of senility : tender, unfolding buds side by side with 
sapless husks. But the women I liked best to look 
at were the mothers with their babes. These were 
in the full tide of life. They had a fine frankness 
of mien, a lusty robustiousness of tone, and a free- 
dom of gesture which proclaimed them one with the 
kindred forces of Nature that bourgeoned about 
them. Their little ones clung to their skirts and 
peered out shyly from that heavenly protection at 
me, the awful unknown danger, passing by. At a 
word from her mother one shy tot toddled bravely 
toward me, forgetting all her fear, and clutched 
my extended forefinger in its chubby fist — clutched 
my heart, too, I think, in its tiny, mighty grip. I 
would have envied those mothers a while ago. . . . 
" Saxon was waiting for me on the steps of the 
hotel when I got back. He said he had begun 
to feel anxious about me. He was so relieved to 
see me safe and sound it made him almost surly. 
He attacked breakfast with great ferocity, as 
if each morsel of food were a grievance and 
he wanted to bury it. It is wonderful how men 
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eat! I could not eat anything myself. I wanted 
to tell him. . . . 

" After breakfast he got up suddenly and went out 
— he is travelling this district on business — and I 
had not said a word. I spent a tremulous day. . . . 

" You are never sure that a man loves you. It 
is all a mistake about women being the more secre- 
tive animals. Men are always nice, and they can 
make any woman believe they love her for awhile. 
Then . . . Perhaps the secret of it all lies in the 
fact that men are never quite sure themselves 
whether they love you or not. * Love is to men a 
thing apart.' A saying is not the less true because 
it is trite. On the contrary. Byron was that rare 
thing — a man. I have often looked at Saxon and 
wondered, Do you really love me? I can't tell. If 
I deserved that he should love me I don't think I 
should trouble myself about it. But I don't deserve 
that he should. He says he loves me. (You must 
burn this letter.) It makes him smile. He does 
not know how much it mean's. . . . 

" When he came back in the evening he was very 
tired. It was late. He had been fed badly, I ex- 
pect. There was a ghostly suggestion of a shadow 
of grime on his hands ; he had been riding all day, 
and the roads are made of pounce simply. He had 
discovered a tuft of hair on his chin that must 
miraculously have cheated his razor for two days. 
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He was in a very bad temper — for him. His voice 
was ominously level and calm. . . . 

" One of the privileges of marriage is to see the 
brute eat; to see him attack the sauce-boat with 
a scowl and retire defeated before the onset of a 
delectable odour of prawns ; to see him clinging to 
his ill-humour with all his might and main in the 
teeth of joyful surprise after joyful surprise; to 
see him relaxing at last as the food does its subtle 
work, and he can find nothing in all the wilderness 
of plates and dishes — not so much as a fly's eye in 
the pepper — by which to hang on to his baser 
nature. All this is a sight for the goddesses. Then 
to light his cigar for him, to coax him on to the 
veranda, to tell him of all his great, good deeds and 
make him feel virtuous by proxy, which is the easy 
and popular way of virtue, my Phibs. . . . 

" The sky was a void of luminous blue, with the 
serene moon launched like a Greek galley in a sea 
of stars. The careless splendour of the heavens 
was appalling. The earth seemed a magic sphere, 
bathed in a silver flood. . . . 

" I sat beside him with my cheek against his coat- 
sleeve. The evergreens were twinkling in the mystic 
light ; there was a fresh, damp smell of damp mould. 
He, my dear husband, sat leaning back in the chair, 
and I could see the bright glint of the rebellious 
little curls that even his primness cannot quite 
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subdue; they seemed to form a modest coronal 
about his proud, fair head. His eyes gleamed. I 
could see the lift of his delicate nostrils as he sucked 
at his cigar . . . and oh, he was so splendid ! . . . 
I wanted him so to be all mine ! I nestled closer to 
him, and his big, strong, hairy hand crept round me. 
He said, ' This is not so bad, little girl. H'm ? ' 
Could he have said anything more glorious? It 
was his protest against that passionate beauty of 
the night which was burning in the veins of both 
of us like fiery Samian wine. 

" I put my face against his heart and told 
him. . . . 

Phoebe laid the letter down with a sigh. 

"Oh, I am glad!" said she. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

The Basterfields returned to England in July. 
Phoebe received a note from Bria commanding her 
to call at once. " I would come and see you, Phibs," 
she wrote, "but I am rather a wreck just now. 
The weather is so trying." Phoebe got into a cab 
at her own door in Holland Park and drove to High- 
gate, where the Basterfields had taken a cottage for 
the summer. Saxon greeted her in the hall. She 
scrutinized him keenly. 

"What's the matter with you, Saxon?" 
" Bit run down, I expect. Worried about Bria." 
He smiled uncertainly. His face was sallow, his 
eyes tired, his figure seemed to droop in an unwonted 
way. 

" It 's not liver, I hope," said Phoebe. 
" I hope not," he agreed gravely. 
" You see," she said, " you are quite old enough 
to have a liver now. Jerry has had one some weeks. 
It is very trying. He considers liverless people 
'young/ Rather a joyous privilege, I should 
imagine, to be able to disparage the healthy in that 
way." 

[279] 
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" I suppose it must be," answered Saxon absently. 

He led her down the long passage which served 
for a hall. He rapped on the panels of a door at 
the further end and entered. 

" Go in, Phoebe, please," he said. 

Phoebe opened a small room of a familiar subur- 
ban type. It contained a piano, a sofa, some occa- 
sional tables and assorted chairs, many cushions and 
stools, some ferns in " art " pots, a frivolous writing- 
table. The long French windows opened on a little 
garden, rankly green. Bria sat near the window. 

" Phoebe ! " she cried, starting up. 

They rushed together. 

Phoebe held her at arm's length and looked at her. 

She shook her head. " Not at all what I have a 
right to expect," she said. 

"Am I so hideous?" 

" It is n't that." 

"What, then?" 

" No," mused Phoebe, regarding her with a du- 
bious smile. " You are not hideous at all. You could 
not be, of course. Indeed, I don't think I ever saw 
you look quite so fascinating in a peculiar way. 
Your hair — you've done it in that new style, 
have n't you ? You have had your hands manicured, 
too. As for your cheeks, they positively bloom, 
but " She shook her head. 

"Oh, Phibs, does it show?" 
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" Of course it does, you foolish child. How can 
you expect a skin like yours to take pearl-powder 
properly? You are too dark altogether. I noticed 
it the moment I entered the room." 

" What would you recommend ? " 

" Soap and water." 

" But, Phoebe, I am serious." 

" So am I. You are enough to make a philosopher 
feel serious." 

" You would do the same if you were in my shoes. 
Phoebe, my colour seems to have quite gone. My 
cheeks have sunken in. My eyes are dull as a dead 
fish's. And the beastly stuff won't go on evenly, 
somehow. I had no idea a woman's face could be 
so hairy. Positively, I have whiskers. The powder 
hangs on them like snow on a hedge." 

Phoebe laughed. "That's picturesque, anyway. 
But what is the idea? Why do you deck yourself 
out like — like this?" 

" He does not notice." 

"Saxon?" 

" Yes. That is, do you think he would be likely 
to notice that it was not genuine?" 

" I think," said Phoebe, "that it's always unsafe 
to take any man's blindness for granted. But what 
is the matter? Has he thrown the cold mutton at 
you?" 

" Worse," cried Bria. 
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" You don't mean to say he threw the hot joint ? " 

" Phoebe, how can you laugh ? " 

" Laugh, and the world laughs with you; weep, 
and you weep alone. You, for example, are almost 
as lively as a wet Sunday afternoon. I don't know 
how you expect to keep any friends. And it's 
growing on you. Do, for the credit of your sense 
of humour, try to look more like a happy married 
woman and less like a sex problem." 

" I am not a happy married woman," Bria sighed. 

" Then you ought to be," said Phoebe. " Why 
aren't you?" 

" I am not sure that Saxon really loves me." 

" What a child it is ! Why don't you ask him ? " 

"I have." 

"And he says?" 

"Of course " 

" Of course ! Bria, again, what a child you are ! 
Will you never grow up? When I look at you and 
remember your letters lately it is difficult for me 
to believe that you and the woman who wrote them 
are the same." 

" It is easy to be wise on paper," Bria remarked. 
"Only brains are required for that. But in the 
ordinary affairs of life the heart has something to 
say." She fidgeted on her chair. 

Phoebe captured her restless hand. " Bria, it 
always seems to me," she said, " that the only happy 
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people in the world are those who know exactly 
what they want. Do you know exactly what you 
want?" 

" Yes. Only one thing." 

"That is?" 

" Saxon to love me." 

" But he does love you. He says so." 

" I wapt to feel sure of it." 

" Another want." 

" I mean that I want some proof of his love. I 
want to put him to a test that shall prove beyond 
doubt that he does, really and truly, love me as 
much as I love him." 

Phoebe jerked her chin. Here was Bria being 
indecorously theatrical again. She felt very im- 
patient. " Better leave it alone," she said. " It 's 
too vague an inspiration. Leave things to time. 
Time has a way of instilling contentment into the 
most hardened optimists. And don't, Bria — please 
don't — expect too much from human nature, even 
when it is such a nature as Saxon's." 

" I know you think he is far too good for me," 
said Bria. 

" Skittles ! " said Phoebe, not at all moved by this 
particular line of pathos. 

" I think so myself," Bria admitted forlornly. 
" That 's why I feel he can't love me as much as I 
love him." 
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"My God!" cried Phoebe. "Was there ever 
such a little fool?" 

" Rich gifts wax poor," quoth Bria incisively, 
" when givers prove unkind. They do not love who 
do not show their love." 

" It seems," said Phoebe, " that even fools may 
quote wisdom for their own ends. I ask you again, 
What do you want ? " 

" He is so cold." 

" No wonder — in this cardboard villa." 

" He is kind and thoughtful." 

"The brute!" 

" He is never cross with me." 

"Oh, heartless!" 

" But still there is something lacking." 

" Ah ! " breathed Phoebe, with a facetious shud- 
der. She was not feeling in the least merry, how- 
ever. " I know that lack. He does not understand 
you. (I should find it embarrassing to be under- 
stood, myself. ) He is lacking in the fine perceptions 
and all that. He " 

" You know I never use that kind of cant, Phoebe. 
I thought you were my friend. I thought I could 
trust you. I know I am unreasonable and foolish. 
I know that I am the luckiest of women. I know 
that I don't deserve one tithe of the goods the gods 
have given me." Her dignity was surprising Phoebe. 
" Most women would be happy in my circumstances. 
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I am not built that way. I like to deserve my happi- 
ness. I should feel like a pretender on a throne 
to which I had no right if I were happy without 
assurance. And what assurance have I. None. I 
love my husband, and I almost am persuaded that 
he loves me in return — in his fish-like way." 

" What a shame ! Because he is not all bubble 
and squeak " 

" I should hate him if he were all bubble and 
squeak, as you say. I want to imagine nothing at 
all. It is certitude of his love that I want. That 
I want and must have, or I shall go mad." She 
drummed upon the frivolous writing-desk. " I 
believe he does love me " 

"Oh dear!" Phoebe sighed. 

" I believe he does," said Bria, flushing angrily at 
her friend's tone. " It may be silly of me to talk 
about it, but I enjoy that kind of silliness, and I 
have not indulged myself for a long while. And you 
enjoy listening, too. It panders to your sense of 
superiority." 

Phoebe laughed, for the first time with genuine 
amusement. " I believe you are right there," she 
said. " You are a shrewd little thing sometimes." 

" Thank you," said Bria. " But I am sorry I have 
deprived you of the additional luxury of appearing 
to be bored. It was contrary to the rules of the 
game. I apologize. I hope you can still feel suffi- 
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ciently superior without that. Think, you have a 
right to feel superior. You still have your passions, 
and emotions, and all those other contemptible 
things, well under control. You can still affect a 
disdain for what is beyond your reach ! " 

" Don't lose your temper, Bria," said Phoebe 
warningly. " You don't do it cleverly enough." 

Bria bit her lip. 

"What a thing it is to have a friend," she 
remarked. 

She got up and moved erratically about the room. 
Phoebe knew that she was crying miserably. 

" Don't upset yourself so, old girl," she said 
kindly. " Tell me, now, precisely what the trouble 
is." 

Bria's little airs of dignity exploded in a sob. " I 

am so I want to howl. Let me howl. Oh, I 

am a loathsome creature ! All my life I have lived 
selfishly, asking always for more — like Oliver 
Twist — and never getting it. But I can love, 
Phoebe ! I love everything that I love. Surely I de- 
serve a little love in return? And that is what I get," 
she added comically ; " but it is such a very little." 

" You are loved more than you think. We are 
all fond of you, Bria. You should not have such 
foolish fancies about people. I say it with all kind- 
ness, but, you know, you are just the leastest little 
bit of a handful." 
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" Phoebe, if I could only feel that I was first with 
anyone I should be satisfied. If I could only feel, 
as you must, that I was first with my husband." 

" Surely there is no doubt about that?" 

" There is a doubt in my mind. It may be 
founded on nothing at all, but it is there. I ask 
myself, Supposing Saxon had never met me? " 

"Well?" 

" Would he have loved somebody else as well, or 
better, than he loves me? " 

" Why on earth should you ask yourself anything 
so preposterous?" 

" I don't know. But I do ask myself that. I 
know that if I had never met him I could never 
have loved anybody else." 

" You think so." 

"What is knowledge, then? It doesn't matter 
if you are wrong in these matters so long as you are 
sure. I am sure I should never have loved anybody 
else. I am not sure that he would not." 

Phoebe was at a loss. 

" There was Jill," said Bria. " You did n't know 
her. She was very beautiful — much more beautiful 
than me. He only knew her a few days, and yet, in 
that short time, he loved her better than he ever 
loved me. He kissed her. I saw him. That was 
why I let her drown." 

Phoebe uttered a shocked sound. " Bria, that is 
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all delirium. You must not let the notion get hold 
of you. You did not let her drown. It was sad — 
tragic. But you could not help it. It was not your 
fault at all. You have brooded over the dreadful 
occurrence until you have persuaded yourself into 
believing that you are almost a murderess." 

" Phoebe," said Bria, " I swear to you solemnly 
that I could have saved her if I had wanted to." 

" Possibly. But at a fearful risk to your own 
life." 

" At no risk at all. I could just have stretched 
out my hand and saved her. I knew it. She knew 
it. I was not in the least afraid or excited. I 
deliberately murdered her." 

" Stuff! " exclaimed Phoebe. " Frankly, I don't 
believe it — never shall. The thing is ridiculous — 
impossible!" 

" Very well," said Bria hopelessly. " If I can't 
convince you, I can't, and there 's an end of it. The 
fact remains. All the torture I have endured these 
last six months is on account of that." 

" If you ask my opinion," said Phoebe briskly, " I 
think you require a little bromide." 

" I know I am an hysterical nuisance — morbid. 
I know I ought to be glad that she is dead." 

"Glad! No." 

"I assure you I feel no remorse. I suppose I 
ought to go about haunted by a vision of her shriek- 
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ing, terrified face. Only I don't. I should not 
regret her death one bit " 

" Bria, be quiet ! You will make yourself ill. If 
you won't be quiet I shall call Saxon." 

"I should not regret her death one bit," Bria 
insisted steadily, " if only I were sure that Saxon 
does not regret it." 



full of a deep solicitude for Bria. She decided that 
it would be wise to ignore any further ravings; 
she must not take Bria seriously for one moment 
longer. 

" What a lovely hostess you are, Bria ! " she said 
with a laugh. " Is there no tea in the world ? " 

Bria regarded her fixedly, a light smile wrinkling 
her mouth. 

" Have it your own way, Phibs," she said. " But 
you deserve tea. For you certainly are a remarkably 
loyal friend." 



Phcebe rose and yawned ostentatiously. She was | 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

As the time drew near, Bria grew to be more and 
more a tax on the patience of her husband and her 
friends. Poor Saxon was sore bestead to cope with 
her captious humours. He was all that a man may 
hope to be in such crises. Bria lacked for no mate- 
rial comfort that his forethought could devise, no 
loving kindness that it was in his power to bestow. 
At no time does a true man show to such advantage I 
as when a woman is showing at her worst. ' 

It happened just at that time that Saxon's busi- 
ness made considerable inroads on his time. This, 
and the inroads that Bria also made upon his leisure, 
must have kept him perpetually on the rack; yet 
he never showed any sign of peevish impatience, 
was always cheerful and alert, always gentle and 
tender with his young wife in the hour of her 
coming trial. 

Bria would often fall a prey to terrible restless- 
ness, a wearing unease of body and mind that seemed 
to rend her to pieces. Saxon always sat with her at 
such times, reading to her (if she wished it), trying 
[290] 
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to amuse her with talk, obedient to her lightest 
whim and caprice. Her exigence at such times was 
exhausting. What passed between them on one 
such occasion is but a specimen of many other 
scenes. 

" Saxon," she said, with a pitiful gaiety, " are 
you sorry you married me, boy? " 

" My dear little girl ! " he protested. 

"But are you?" 

"How could I be?" 

" You might be, surely. Many men are sorry, I 
believe. One reads jokes about it." 

" One reads them as jokes, I hope." 

" You are hot sorry, then? " 

" No, no, no, no ! " He took her in his arms. 

" You have never loved anybody else? " 

" Not as I love you." 

" That implies a reservation." 

" I have never loved anybody else." 

"Are you sure?" 

" How could I be in doubt about such a thing? " 
he cried lightly. 

" If I were to die, Saxon? " 

" We won't think of anything so improbable." 

" Would you be very sorry? " 

He kissed her. 

"Mightn't you forget me?" 

"Never!" 
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"Mightn't you learn to love somebody else?" 

" I should never love anybody else." 

" But you might marry again." 

" I think not." 

" Promise me you will not marry again." 

" I will — on one condition." 

"Condition?" 

" It is that you will make me a similar promise." 

She laughed. " That sounds absurd." 

" Of course it sounds absurd. What you said 
sounded absurd." 

" Read something, boy," said she. 

"What shall I read?" 

He sprang up to do her bidding. 

" You need not drag yourself away from me like 
that," she pouted. " Do I bore my husband when I 
make love to him?" 

" We shall never bore one another, I hope. I 
only got up to fetch a book." 

" Never mind about the silly old book. Sit down ; 
I like to feel you close to me." 

He sat down again. 

" ' Who makes love badly makes love well/ " she 
said. " I ought to be pleased with my lover-hus- 
band." Then, after a pause spent in rapturous con- 
templation of his face, a pause during which he was 
hard set to it not to betray some embarrassment: 
" How handsome you are, Saxon ! " 
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" Am I ? " he said lamely. 

" I wonder what you see in me — not a reflection 
of yourself." 

" No," he said. " My reflection is less flattering." 
" You can say things sometimes," she conceded. 
" You are not by any means a fool, boy. Yet you 
don't look clever." 

" One can't expect both to look the part and act 
it. That would be too much." 

" It is funny," she said, " how different we are." 
" So long as we are not indifferent. . . . H'm ! " 
On this ground of dalliance he could hold his own 
with her. But she had other moods of which he was 
afraid. He felt sometimes that he ought to be 
stern with her. Yet how could he be? A brusque 
word seemed to hurt her more than a blow would 
affect another woman. Yet Saxon had a grave 
sense of duty toward her that abidingly made him 
doubtful of the wisdom of giving in to her too 
readily. She had tendencies that he felt he ought 
to curb; she forced him sometimes to a lip-service 
that humbled his self-respect. She was at once a 
sacrejd charge and an obligation upon him. He 
was one who could not reckon his responsibilities 
lightly. 

" Why do you love me? " was the fatuous refrain 
of her questioning. Even he could not gainsay that 
it was fatuous, and it was hard for him to answer 
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her without compromising his own dignity or 
wounding her. He often vowed in private to be 
rougher with her when next she propounded this 
insipid inquiry; but always when the time came he 
had not the heart to be even a little brutal, though it 
might be for her welfare. 

Day by day he saw her grow more haggard and 
more moody. Her face was never free from a look 
of inward unrest ; her voice grew even more peevish 
and complaining. She would weep for no cause, be 
moved to petulant displays that were based on the 
pettiest pretexts. He tried to assume that all this 
was in the nature of the inevitable thing; but he 
was not well satisfied in his own soul, and his per- 
plexity grew as each day found Bria more and more 
at war with herself. 

She began to upbraid him with neglect if his 
business detained him in the City a little later than 
usual. She was prone to fits of unreasonable jeal- 
ousy. His comings and goings were all a matter 
for vulgar suspicion. He had to account for every 
moment that he spent away from her. When his 
memory failed him over some trivial matter he 
prevaricated to pacify her. Once she confounded 
him in a self-contradiction. . . . 

She had been fluent, afire with a fierce animation. 
She suddenly collapsed at his feet. He raised her 
up. 
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" Bria ! Little girl, why will you distress yourself 
so?" 

She was quite cold to his touch. She lay in his 
arms, inert and still. Her senses had not left her, 
for she still gazed at him with seeing eyes. He 
carried her upstairs in his arms and laid her in her 
bed. 

" Saxon," she said, when an hour had elapsed and 
the doctor had come and gone, and a nurse had been 
sent for — " Saxon, there is something I must tell 
you." 

" Tell me to-morrow." 

" I must tell you now." 

Her hand stole out from under the coverlet and 
groped for his. 

" You will never forgive me," she said. " And if 
you don't I shall die." 

He gripped her hand tight, lifted it to his lips. 

" It is so easy to do that," she droned. " But how 
do I know that you really love me? I please you. 
Is that love? Would you do anything for me that 
was hard to do ? " 

" I would do anything for you, dear," he vowed. 

She was silent awhile. She turned on her side 
wearily, so that her face was hidden from him. She 
drew up the counterpane about her ears. " Saxon," 
she said, " if you will put out the lamp I will tell 
you. I cannot with that lamp burning." 
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He put out the lamp. There was still a faint 
light in the room, from the fire and from a gas-jet 
in the street below. 

" I must tell you," he heard her say. 

" What is it, little girl ? Must you really tell me? 
Does it matter ?" 

" I must," she breathed. 

There was a long pause. 

" In a few hours' time," said she, " I shall perhaps 
be the happiest woman in the world ... I am the 
most unhappy now." 

"Unhappy! My brave little girl — unhappy? 
Why?" 

He bent over her, laid his hand caressingly on 
the swaddled, shrinking figure. 

"You love me," she said, speaking rapidly. "You 
say you love me. I must believe it. You have 
given me every reasonable proof of your love that 
a woman could ask for. I have exacted every 
service from you that my ingenuity could devise, 
and you have never failed me once. You have 
always been kind and gentle, you have denied me 
nothing that was for my good. And I — I have been 
cruel, wilful, perverse, foolish. I have angered you 
and made you miserable in a thousand different 
ways. I have been petty; I have tried to degrade 
you. I brought you nothing, I have given you so 
little — not half as much as another woman might 
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have spared to a man she did not love at all. Help, 
sympathy, care, advice. ... I realize how I have 
lent you none of these wifely things. . . . Yes, let 
me speak. . . . But I have loved you." 

She drew a deep breath, as if she were restraining 
herself from laughter. 

" I have loved you. That is all. I have given you 
no proof of my love, such as you have given ipe. 
My love has been a worthless possession to you. I 
have merely been a drain upon you; my love has 
injured you, balked you, stultified you. And yet I 
say that I love you better than any woman has 
ever loved any man since love was created to carry 
on the world. I might have given you, not more 
love, but a love better worth having. That was 
what I wanted to give you. That was what I should 
have given you — but for one thing." 

He saw her white fingers twining in her hair. 

" I have to prove to you that I love you. How 
can I ? Only by proving the worth of your love for 
me. What sort of a Bria is it you love? A good 
Bria ? I am not good. I want to be loved for what 
I am, not what you may deem me. Could you, 
Saxon, love me if you knew that I were vile? If 
you could I should be sure you loved me then, even 
as much as J want you to love me, even as much as 
I might have deserved." 

Slowly she began to push down the bedclothes. 
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The rounded flesh of her shoulder gleamed faintly 
white and shining in the uncertain twilight. 

" I could love you," said Saxon passionately, 
" with all the love that befits a man." He yearned 
toward her. " My poor darling, why do you talk 
like this? Why do you so disparage yourself? 
Little girl, you are weak and ill and in pain. You 
don't know what you are saying. Only I know how 
good and pure and plucky you are — such a dear, 
dear wife ! Bria, let me see your face. Look at me, 
and then you cannot doubt that I love you." 

" No, no," she shuddered ; " that is worse than all 
. . . that you should think me good. I want you 
to love the real me." 

He raised a drawn face to the line of sky that 
showed between the window-curtains. 

"We will agree, then," he said, with desperate 

jauntiness, "that you are wildly wicked Hark ! 

Perhaps that is the nurse." 

" No, it is not," said Bria. " Nobody will come 
and stop me now that I have made up my mind to 
tell you." 

He had risen to his feet. He sat down again, 
praying for some opportune interruption. 

" If you had never gone away," she said ; " if you 
had married me before that lonely two years began, 
what a difference it would have made! It would 
have made . . . what a difference ! . . . Think of 
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it ... if only I had not had that toothache, and 
could have shown you a pretty face when you 
returned! It all dates from that. What a puny 
fulcrum to bear the weight of such a tragic up- 
heaval !" 

" That soon got well," he said lightly. 

" But before it got well she had begun to seduce 
you." 

" Bria, Bria ! " he remonstrated. " Remember." 

"You mean that she is dead, and should be spoken 
of with respect? How can I speak of her with 
respect? She was the cause of all the misery I have 
suffered since." 

" No, no, Bria, you are talking in a way 

You must not." 

" You loved her." 

" No." 

" You kissed her. I saw you." 

He blushed vividly, was silent. Then, after a 
pause : " I can't excuse myself, Bria. I did n't play 
the game at all. It was a miserable business. You 
might let it alone. It is all over now. The poor 
girl is dead." 

" I wonder, did you play the game? " she mused. 
" It was extraordinarily weak of you. It was the 
one thing I have known you do that was alto- 
gether unworthy. Still, I don't blame you . . . 
though the fact that you were not to blame only 
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makes it more pitiful, somehow. . . . No, it was 
my fault, really. It was nice of you — it was like 
you — not to reproach me. • You might have done 
so — quite justly." 

" Bria," he said, " I think I will blow you up, after 
all. Away goes magnanimity ! Little girl, you were 
just a wee bit unkind to me just about then. I 
had been starving for two whole years for you. I 
thought, almost, you did n't care any more — dis- 
illusioned, and all that sort of thing. Never mind." 
He clasped her hand. " And is that what you have 
been fretting your heart about all this while? That 
dead and buried episode? Bria, you should have 
been franker with me." His voice trembled with 
a gladness of relief. " So that is all." 

" That is not all," she said. 

Her words dropped plump into the silence like 
a stone into still water. 

" What else can there be? " he asked. 

"Listen!" said she. 

The fire shifted. Those warring shadows on the 
ceiling leaped together, dissolved in a shoot of light 
that broke from a dancing flicker of flame, then 
massed again like phantom heads all bent together, 
listening. A lurid tongue of radiance lolled out 
from the jaws of the grate. Saxon, looking into the 
flare, seemed to see in the crumbling embers the 
rough configuration of a grinning death's-head. 
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Bria, huddled under the coverlet, her words com- 
ing muffled and broken to him, yet with a dry, in- 
sistent distinctness, told the pitiful story of the 
manner of Jill's death. Saxon sat listening, at 
first with an incredulous blankness of his face ; grad- 
ually, as the truth of her bare narrative impinged 
on his intelligence, with a growing look of doubt; 
that, too, faded, leaving blankness again; but he 
seemed to olden visibly. When she had done speak- 
ing, he sighed. He got up, put his heel on the 
grinning skull, and crushed it into a shapeless mass. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Bria caught the sound of his movement. 

With a wide sweep of the arm she flung back the 
coverlet, sat up. 

"Saxon!" 

He advanced a pace toward her, then paused, 
regarding her intently. 

That lower light, reflected from the ceiling, did 
but outline the slender contours of her head and 
shoulders — her disordered hair trailed across her 
cheek, falling in a silken strand between her breasts ; 
the cavernous hollows of her eyes, mysteriously 
illumined; her nostrils black; her full lips divided 
like a bow of death, showing her glistening teeth. 
Afcross and across her livid face, where her fingers 
had pressed into the flesh and seamed it, there were 
dark flecks like the marks of a careless chisel on 
stone; they ran in jagged, broken lines of an 
uneven thickness from her left ear across her cheek 
and mouth to the right angle of her chin. It was 
as if a hand had dipped into liquid darkness and 
sprinkled it over her. 

He recoiled from her — even he ! 
[302] 
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Recovering himself swiftly, he started forward, 
put his arms about her, strained her to him. 

"No, no, Bria!" he said hoarsely. "It is all 
nonsense. You have imagined it — been dreaming." 

" It is quite true, dear," she asseverated. " Don't 
you see that I am doomed if you will not believe 
me? You do believe me? " 

" Lie down/' he said peremptorily. " Compose 
yourself." 

Meekly she submitted to the pressure of his arm. 
She lay still, watching him. 

He sat with his elbow on his knee, his forehead 
resting lightly on his fingers, his foot tap-tapping 
on the floor. 

His mind was busy with the past that was theirs 
jointly. It seemed to him that the significance of 
all the things he had seen and suffered and done 
since first he became acquainted with her had under- 
gone a startling transformation. He tried to re- 
adjust his new point of view in accordance with the 
facts of this strange present that had suddenly been 
flashed upon him. But the wheels of his intelli- 
gence were clogged. He rose with an aimless ges- 
ture. His clenched hands fell to his sides. He sat 
down again, sank his chin in his palm, and looked 
at her over his fist, frowning. 

" Of course it is n't true," he exclaimed — " of 
course it is n't ! " 
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" It is true," she repeated. 

"But " 

" Did it not sound true? Is the truth so hard to 
believe?" 

11 But " He moistened his lips. " Bria, it 's 

all rot, you know. You must n't give way to these 
delusions." He added the words that Phoebe had 
added : " The thing is impossible ! " 

He seemed to dismiss the matter from his mind. 
He got up briskly, smiled down on her. 

"Come, little girl, you mustn't have these horrible 
notions." 

The despair in her face checked him. 

" If you had killed anyone for my sake," she said, 
"it would have made no difference to me. You 
would still be my Saxon. I should have said: 
1 Poor boy ! How he must have loved me ! How 
glad I am to have this chance of letting him see 
that nothing he could do would make me alter in 
'the least/ Don't you understand, Saxon, that I 
could never have been happy until I had shared my 
secret with you and found out that you still loved 
me in spite of it? / know that I let her drown. / 
cannot escape that knowledge, though I may not be 
able to convince you of its truth. And unless I 
convince you, what is my confession worth to me? 
You are trying not to believe me. You are trying 
to persuade yourself that I am suffering from some 
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hallucination. You cannot bear to realize that I am 
not the good woman you have loved, but another 
woman altogether ... a wicked woman . . . one 
from whom the world would turn in horror and 
loathing. But I want you to realize that I am indeed 
the dreadful creature you dare not allow yourself 
to imagine me to be. I want you, realizing that, 
accepting that, to go on loving me. Then I should 
be satisfied." 

" Perhaps," said he, " you think you might have 
saved her if you had tried. I can understand my 
dear, self-sacrificing little Bria torturing and re- 
proaching herself for some such act of fanciful 
cowardice, some such neglected opportunity for 
heroism. I can understand how time would colour 
such a fancy and exaggerate it into a wickedness, 
lean " 

Bria checked him with a wave of the hand. 

" She was young and pretty, and fond of me in 
her way. We had been girls together. She was 
the only child of her mother, who was a widow. 
She had no thought of danger from me ; she would 
have trusted me in anything. Her only fault was 
that she could not help loving you and trying to win 
you, as I should have loved you and tried to win you 
had I been in her place. And for that I let her 
drown. I destroyed her. I brought sorrow and 
loneliness on her old mother, who had been a better 

20 
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mother to me than my own ever was. I had no ruth, 
no pity. I had not even the justification that she had 
won you away from me by any unworthy means. I 
thrust you into her arms in sheer perversity of 
wounded vanity and jealous rage. If I did not 
deliberately kill her it was only because I had not 
the courage. I had killed her in my heart a hundred 
times before I saw my opportunity at the bridge. 
. . . You must believe the worst of me. If you do 
not, if you shut your eyes to the truth, I shall always 
know that it is not really me you love, but a glorified 
Bria that never existed, that never will exist . . . 
and I shall die." 

She had poured out her own condemnation in a 
breathless race of words. Now she paused, panting. 
" You believe me, Saxon ? " 
" No," he said, " I cannot believe you." 
She made a wry face, as if the taste of her own 
tongue were bitter in her mouth. She sighed, and 
once more lay still. 

Saxon paced the length of the room. He stood 
at the window, gazing out upon the street. The 
trend of his thoughts was still retrospective. That 
startling transformation which his past had under- 
gone extended now to the actual outlook under his 
eye. The appearance of the pretentious little villas 
with which he had been indifferently familiar for 
some months past seemed miraculously changed. 
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They had an air of self-assertive perkiness that was 
eminently ridiculous, rightly considered. They were 
so small, so foolish, so funnily pompous and conse- 
quential, like toads squatting in a row on some 
fallen monolith. The doors were decorated with 
two circular glass panels, side by side, with brass 
knockers set between them like a shining, insignif- 
icant nose on which depended a pair of spectacles. 
These doors made a row of lantern-jawed, goggle- 
eyed faces, all expressing a facetious lugubruity. Or 
you might take a whole villa. The upper windows 
served for eyes in that case. The miniature pediment 
above the door made a splay nose; the parlous 
bay did very well as a queer, lopsided mouth. One 
such villa had a single blazing orb ; over the other 
a blind was drawn that seemed to contract it in a 
wink. Above this edifice rose a bare, shreddy tree- 
top like a shock of hair. The whole effect was that 
of a bulbous face, horribly swollen with suppressed 
mirth. Above the roofs the sky was a mournful 
blue, heralding the moon. It heightened the 
ludicrous insufficiency of the row of pinchbeck 
dwellings. 

With an effort Saxon forced his mind to consider 
the matter in hand. 

Bria's narrative had been delivered with a cold 
circumstantiality of detail that seemed to wear the 
crown of truth. But, reflecting, he asked himself 
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again, Was it true indeed? He realized, with a 
shock of surprise, how little he knew, in fact, of 
the woman with whom he had yoked his life. He 
realized how far apart those who seem nearest to 
us can be, when all is said and done and remembered. 
He felt suddenly that he was a stranger among 
strangers. He was gone adrift in a world of mys- 
terious aliens. These many dear people with whom 
it was his lot to mingle in frequent, friendly inter- 
course — were they all actuated by motives out- 
side his own simple code of conduct? Was each 
creature a law unto itself? a defiant solitary soul, 
even as he felt himself to be in that moment of the 
breaking up of the deeps? But Bria! Tender, 
foolish, fond, childish Bria! Could it be possible 
that she was the foully passionate thing she pro- 
fessed to be? Only to God is it given to understand 
the mystery of created beings. Man may not know 
his fellow-man and live. . . . Saxon yielded the 
solution of an enigma beyond the divination of 
human thought, and lapsed back into his normal, 
precept-ridden self. . . . The relief of this was so 
great that he shook and sobbed and his limbs were 
as water. 

He turned again toward the bed that bore the 
stricken body of his love, and all his being went out 
in a warm flux of pity and compassion toward the 
woman in whom he had found a help-meet for him. 
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... It was not his function to doubt or judge or 
condemn her. She was his wife. 

" Bria," he whispered. 

The room seemed to have grown suddenly darker 
to a vision addled by the bright lights in the street. 
The bed showed as a pale patch in the mirk. He 
stumbled toward it. 

" Bria," he said again gently. 

She answered him with a moan. 

He dropped on his knees beside her. Her face 
was contorted with pain. He rushed to the door, 
flung it open. 

A capable-looking woman in the livery of a nurse 
was coming upstairs. 

" Quick !" he said. 

He admitted her. 

" Let me have a light," said she quietly, preparing 
already to remove her outer garments. 

He lit the lamp with a shaking hand, looked 
toward the bed. The nurse was bending over it. 
She looked up with a serene face. 

" All right," she said. " I '11 see to everything." 

She paused and smiled. 

"She " he breathed. 

The nurse stood aside. He stooped and kissed 
the hot wet face on the pillow. 

" Come," said the nurse, touching him on the 
shoulder. " I don't think I need command here. 
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. . . You look like a man who would know what 
to do." 

He nodded, backed to the door, and left the room. 

That night Bria was delivered of a son. In the 
gray of the morning she died. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

In the well-worn phrase of some homely old books, 
nothing remains to be told. For one of the merits 
of happiness is its freedom from the interest of 
onlookers; they, at most, are only moved to a 
splenetic curiosity, whilst the indwellers themselves 
are hushed to silence by the soothing strains of 
their own music. It may seem heartless, perhaps, 
to hint that happiness can possibly survive the 
death of any heroine of story ; in our case, however, 
this does not matter. For Bria was no heroine. 
She was a woman, but not " a woman well reputed," 
except in the Shakespearian sense. She made only 
one mistake, and even that (demonstrably) did not 
outlast her life. . . . 

Mrs. Armourer was old and had philosophy; 
Jill had not troubled to achieve any immortality of 
usefulness; mere beauty dies, and is buried and 
forgotten. If she had made it her practice to help 
her mother in the dairy she would have been the 
more missed. Mrs. Armourer lived principally in 
her dairy; she was too busy a woman to be miser- 
[3"] 
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able for long. Indeed, if there be joy in loving, she 
had more joy in the recollection of a child who 
never existed than in the actual habit of her daughter 
as she lived. The drowned weed that was taken 
out of the water and planted afresh took root again 
in the fairyland of Death, and sprang up a fragrant 
flower. At intervals, very regular at first, and then 
less regular — for Time is the arch-cynic — the 
mother visited a grave in Heatherhaugh churchyard. 
She wore the gown that she had had made for the 
funeral of her husband; it was a becoming gown 
and deserved not to be wasted. As she grew older 
she complained that she had nobody to guide her 
faltering feet ; it was her privilege to be able to say 
so much without bitterness. 

Even Milly Simper admits now that Jill was 
fairish. 

Simple Sam possesses a box that is musical with 
money ; the reversion of the old farmhouse is likely 
to be his. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleobury have moved from Holland 
Park to a nameless neighbourhood that is said to 
be more fashionable than Mayfair by people who 
live in the nameless neighbourhood. 

Saxon Basterfield has the consolations of Mrs. 
Armourer. He will not marry again, and so may 
contrive to be interesting until he, too, dies. 

The son that cost Bria her life is growing up. 
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Nature is a bad hand at replicas. Young Saxon 
has the sanity of his father to temper his mother- 
wit. So much blood and so many tears must always 
go to the enrichment of the soil ; it is hard on those 
who weep and bleed, but it is good for the crop. 
Young Saxon is expected to do things. He has 
learned from one parent the wisdom of loving the 
other, so perhaps the confidence in his ability is not 
altogether misplaced. 

And Bria talks in her sleep. We who play the 
game of life according to the rules, as Saxon does, 
may not presume to judge her; he did not. In 
this, her insufficient memorial, too little stress has 
been laid, perhaps, on her virtues. She had many. 
That they were never obtrusive is proved by the 
fact that she had friends who loved her well, who 
love her living memory. 



THE END 
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